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Notes. 


JOSEPH AND DAVID WILLIAMS. 


Ir is a noticeable fact that upon the Restora- 
tion stage we find more than one pair of 
actors with the same name, a coincidence 
which now and again has caused no little 
difficulty and error among several of our 
theatrical annalists. Sometimes the per- 
formers in question were brothers. Such 
was the case with Robert and James Nokes* 
of D’Avenant’s company, and Robert and 
‘William Shatterel of the King’s House. 
Sometimes they do not appear to have been 
related. The widespread blundering that 
‘muddled Mrs. Mary Lee (Lady Slingsby) 
‘with Mrs. Elizabeth Leigh, wife of Antony 
Leigh, and Mrs. Anne Quin (Gwin) with Nell 





_ * James Nokes was the famous comedian, the 
“original Sir Martin Mar-All and Gomez. Robert 
‘died before 1673. 











Gwyn, I have recently corrected in my 
annotations on Mrs. Behn (vol. i. pp. 438-40). 
These were important instances, and we 
have yet another in the frequent confusion 
of the celebrated Joseph Williams with 
David Williams, an actor of very different 
rank. Here, however, the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ to which the late Mr. 
Joseph Knight contributed a list of the réles 
played by Joseph Williams, lends us good 
aid. It is the more worth while to clear up 
a dubious point mentioned in that account.* 


Mr. Knight, duly noticing that there were 
two actors of the same name, has :— 

“An actor called David Williams was with 

Williams at Dorset Garden during many years. 
It is difficult to distinguish one from the other, and 
it is possible that some characters assigned Williams 
in the foregoing list, now first given, belong to his 
namesake.” 
In Dryden and Lee’s ‘ Oedipus’ (1679) the 
Ghost of Laius has in the Incantation Scene 
of Act III. a sonorous and important speech 
of some thirty lines, but he hardly speaks 
again save to call on Oedipus from within, 
although in Act V. the phantom is seen 
to ascend “‘ by degrees, pointing at Jocasta,” 
and anon it “ vanishes with thunder,” crying, 
“* Jocasta, Oedipus!” Knight—I think 
with reason—assigns this rdle, small as it is, 
to Joseph Williams as the Mr. Williams of 
the printed cast. The fearful denunciation 
pealed by the apparition to old Tiresias, 
upon which the whole tragedy turns, though 
comparatively brief, demands great force and 
power in the delivery, and to have given 
such lines to an indifferent elocutionist would 
have endangered the success of the play. 
If we accept this, then the Mr. Williams who 
acted Alcander, an attendant lord, a quite 
minor r6le, will be David Williams. 

Mr. Knight also drew attention to a 
passage in Genest :— 

“Genest supposes him [Joseph Williams] to have 
made his first appearance at Dorset Garden in 
1673 as the Second Gravedigger in ‘Hamlet.’ It 
is doubtful, however, whether he was the Williams 
who played that part.” 

It may, I think, be almost certainly shown 
that he was not. Genest, basing upon a 
quarto 1703 ‘ Hamlet’ with a printed cast, 
gives a revival of Shakespeare’s tragedy at 
Dorset Garden in 1673. This is, however, 
quite unwarrantable. The ‘ Hamlet’ 
quartos of 1676, ‘‘ As it is now Acted at his 





* It should be remarked that Knight erroneously 
ascribes ‘The Revenge; or, A Match in Newgate’ 
(Betterton’s adaptation of Marston’s ‘The Dutch 
Courtezan’), to Mrs. Behn. He also writes by a 
slip ‘A Match at Newgate.’ 
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Highness the Duke of York's Theatre,” 
1683, 1695, ‘“‘ As it is now Acted at the 
Theatre Royal, by their Majesties Servants,” 
1703, all give precisely the same printed 
cast : Claudius, Crosby ; Hamlet, Betterton ; 
Horatio, Smith; Marcellus, Lee; Polonius, 
Noake ; Laertes, Young ; Rosincraus, Norris ; 
Guildenstern, Cademan ; Fortinbrass, Perci- 
val; Ostrick, Jeuan ; Barnardo, Rathband ; 
Francisco, Floyd; Ghost, Medburn; Two 
Grave makers, Undril, Williams ; Gertrard, 
Mrs. Shadwel; Ophelia, Mrs. Betterton.* 
An earlier casting (Downes) gives Betterton 
as Hamlet ; Henry Harris, Horatio ; Lilliston, 
King ; Richards, Ghost ; Lovel, Polonius ; 
Dixon, Rosencranz; Price, Guildenstern ; 
Underhill and Dacres, Grave makers ; Mrs. 
Davenport, Queen; Mrs. Saunderson,} 
Ophelia. Genest, for his dating 1673, wholly 
relied upon deductions from Downes, a 
fatal mistake when, as a well-known critic 
has so truly and aptly said, 

“through slovenliness of arrangement the ‘ Roscius 
Anglicanus’ is — honeycombed with error. 
It is the perspective of the thing that is wholly 
wrong. In other words, the events related mostly 
took place, but seldom in the sequence indicated.” 
There is no reason to date this revival of 
‘ Hamlet ’—in which Crosby played the King ; 
Smith, Horatio ; and Williams, the Second 
Gravedigger—a whit earlier than the winter 
of 1675. In this case it is more than im- 
probable that Joseph Williams could have 
played so minor a part, which, accordingly, 
may be certainly assigned to his namesake. 

The Lee who acted Marcellus was no 
doubt John Lee, the husband of Mrs. Mary 
Lee (Lady Slingsby). He disappears from 
the bills after 1677, and was dead in 1680. 
(See my edition of Mrs. Behn, vol. i. 
pp. 438-9.) 

In 1679 we find David Williams as 
Achilles in Dryden’s ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ ; 
Joseph Williams is Aineas. In the autumn 
of the same year David acts Quintus Pom- 
peius in Otway’s ‘Caius Marius’; Joseph 
is Sylla. In the spring of 1680 David 
Williams plays Richard Plantagenet, Duke 
of York,.in Crowne’s ‘The Misery of Civil 
War. Inthe autumn of 1681 he is given the 
same role, Richard Plantagenet, heir of the 
House of York, pretender to the crown, in 
‘Henry VI.,’ Part I. In February, 1682, he 
appears as the Duke in Otway’s masterpiece, 
* Venice Preserv’d.’ 

* Jevon died Dec. 20, 1688 ; Nokes in 1692; Med- 
burn was entangled in the meshes of Titus Oates’s 
vile plots, and died in Newgate, March 19, 1679. 

+ Afterwards Mrs. Betterton. 











Incidentally it may be remarked that a 
certain measure of Joseph Williams’s success. 
was no doubt owing to the premature retire- 
ment of Smith, which left an open field for 
his talent. When Smith reappeared in 
1695 as Scandal in ‘ Love for Love ’ (produced 
April 30), Williams during rehearsals seceded 
with Mrs. Mountfort to Drury Lane. Cibber 
explains their defection as owing to the 
fact that they were not allowed “ to be equal 
sharers with the rest.” He also adds: 
“The industry of Williams was not equal 
to his capacity, for he loved his bottle better 
than his business.”’ The ostensible reason 
for this desertion was, it is true, a pecuniary 
dispute, but I am inclined to suggest that, 
in Williams’s case at any rate, a purely 
personal pique may have had something to. ° 
do with his action. 

MontTaGuE SUMMERS, 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORIES OF 
IRISH COUNTIES AND TOWNS. 


(See 11 S. xi. 103, 183, 315 ; xii. 24, 276, 
375.) 


Part VII. H—K. 


HaRoup’s Cross. 

Letters from Harold’s Cross. By N. J. B(urton). 
Dublin, 1850. 

HARPERSTOWN. 

History of Harperstown, in ‘History of Co. 
Wexford,’ Vol. V. By P. H. Hore, M.R.I.A. 
1900-11. 

Hook Tower. 

History of Hook Tower, in ‘ History of Co- 
Wexford, Vol. IV. By P. H. Hore, M.R.I.A- 
1900-11. 

HowrTu. 

Plan for Harbour. By W. Dawson. Dublin,. 

1805 


0. 
A Day at Howth (Descriptive and Historical 


Sketch). By Huband Smith, M.R.LA. 
Dublin, 1853-7. 

The Cromlech on Howth. By Sir Samuel 
Ferguson. Dublin, 1861. 


IMAEL. 

History of the Clan O’Toole, and other Leinster 
Septs. By Rev. P. L. O’Toole. Dublin, 1890. 

The O’Tooles, anciently Lords of Powerscourt 
(Feraculan), Fertire, and Imale, with notices 
of Feach Mac Hugh O’Byrne. By John 
O'Toole. N.d. 

INISHOWEN. 

Tyrconnell and Inishowen. By W. J. Doherty. 
Dublin, 1895. 

INISMURRAY. 

A Survey of the Antiquarian Remains of the 
Island of Inismurray. By W. F. Wakeman. 
With Preface by James Mills, M.R.LA. 
Dublin, 1893. 
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INNISCATTERY. 
The Story of Inis Cathaigh. By Daniel Mescal. 
1902. 


St. Senan and Scattery. By Judge Carton, K.C., 
M.R.I.A. Catholic Truth Society, Dublin, 
1913. 

TRELAND’S EYE. 

Trial of Wm. Burke Kirwan. Dublin, 1853. 

A Day at Howth. By Huband Smith, 
M.R.I.A. Dublin, 1853-7. 


JOYCE’s COUNTRY. 
A Tour in Connaught (Sketches of Clonmac- 
noise, Joyce’s Country, and Achill), By Rev. 
Cesar Otway. Dublin, 1839. 


KERRY. 

Ancient and Present State of the co. Kerry. By 
Charles Smith. Dublin, 1756. 

Sketches in Ireland, descriptive of Interesting 
Portions of the Counties of Donegal, Cork, and 
Kerry. By Rev. Cesar Otway. Dublin, 1839, 

Notes on the Round Towers and other Anti- 
quities of co. Kerry. By Richard Hitchcock. 


1854. 

The McGillicuddy Papers: a selection from the 
Family Archives of ‘‘ The McGillicuddy of the 
Reeks”’ with introductory memoirs; being 
a contribution to the History of the County of 
Kerry. By W. Maziere Brady, D.D. 1867. 

Mount Brandon Religious Celebration; the 
Scenery, Antiquities, and History of West 
Kerry. By J. J. Long. Tralee, 1868. 

A History of the Kingdom of Kerry. By M. F. 
Cusack. 1871. 

Selections from Old Kerry Records, Historical 
and Genealogical. By Mary Agnes Hickson. 
Dublin, 1872-4. 

The Lays of North Kerry. By D. C. Hennessy. 
Limerick, 1872. 

Studies in Irish Epigraphy. Parts I. and IT. include 
Ogham Inscriptions in Kerry. By R. A. S. 
Macalister. Dublin, 1897-1902. 

History of co. Kerry. By J. King. Dublin, 
1914 (in 75 parts). 

See Killarney. 

KEsH. 

The Exploration of the Caves of Kesh, co. Sligo. 

1903. 


KILCLOGAN (OR TEMPLETOWN). 


History of the Town and County of Wexford. 
Vol. V. includes Kilclogan. By P. H. Hore, 
M.R.I.A. Dublin, 1904. 


KILDARE. 

Statistical Survey of co. Kildare. By Thos. J. 
Rawson, Dublin, 1807. 

History of the County Kildare, in Vol. II. ‘ The 
Beauties of Ireland. By J. N. Brewer. 
London, 1826. 

The Earls of Kildare and their Ancestors, from 
1057-1773. Collected from the Historical 
Works in the Libraries at Carton and Kilkea. 
By the Marquis of Kildare. With Addenda. 
Dublin, 1858-62. 

Rathangan, Castledermot, and Athy, 1864. 

Description of Carton. Dublin, 1865. 

Notes on the Pictures, Plate, Antiquities, &c., at 
Carton, Kilkea Castle, 13 Dominick Street, 
Dublin, and 6 Carlton House Terrace, London. 
Dublin, 1885. 





Some Account of St. Brigid and the See of Kildare, 
with its Bishops and the Cathedral, now restored. . 
By Canon Sherlock. Dublin, 1896. 

Studies in Irish Epigraphy. Part I. includes 
Ogham Inscriptions in Kildare. By R. A. 8.. 
Macalister. Dublin, 1897. 

The High Crosses of Castledermot and Durrow.. 
Royal Irish Academy Transactions, 1898. 

Notes on the High Crosses of Moone, Drumceliff, - 
Termonfechin, and Killamery. Royal Irish: 
Academy Transactions, 1901. 

An Account of the O’Dempseys, Chiefs of Clan 
Maliere, with references to many Irish and’ 
Anglo-Irish Families (deals with co. Kildare). 
By Thomas Mathews. Dublin, 1903. 

Register of Irish Wills. Vol. I. includes Kildare.. 
By Phillimore. 

Journal of the County Kildare Archeological! 
Society. 

The Wogans of Rathcoffey. By Rev. D. Murphy. 

A History of the Kildare Hunt. By the Earl’ 
of Mayo and W. B. Boulton. 

Collections relating to the Dioceses of Kildare - 
-— Leighlin. By Rev. M. Comerford. Dublin. . 

v.d. 


MS. Collection on Kildare. By Edward Houston, 
26 Sandymount Avenue, Ballsbridge, Dublin.. 


KILFENORA. 


Register of Irish Wills. Vol. III. includes Kilfenora. 
By J. Phillimore. 
See Killaloe. 


KILKENNY. 


A Trip to Kilkenny, from Durham, by way of” 
Whitehaven and Dublin, in 1776. Dublin,. 
1779. 


Statistical Survey of Kilkenny. By W. Tighe.. 
Dublin, 1802. 

Epitaphs on the Tombs in the Cathedral Church. 
of St. Canice, Kilkenny. By John O’Phelan. 
Dublin, 1813. 

Tracts relating to Ireland. Vol. II. Part III. 
A Statute passed at Kilkenny, A.D. 1367.- 
Edited by James Hardiman, 1842. 

St. Canice’s Cathedral: its History, Architecture, . 
and Antiquities. By Bishop Graves and! 
J.G. A. Prim. Dublin, 1857. 

The Social State of the Southern and Eastern. 
Counties of Ireland in the Sixteenth Century, . 
being the Presentments of the Gentlemen, . 
Commonalty, and Citizens of Kilkenny, &c., 
made in the Reigns of Henry VIII. and Eliza- 
beth. By Herbert J. Hore and Rev. James 
Graves. Dublin, 1870. 

Transactions of the Ossory Archxological Society, . 
2 vols. (all published). Kilkenny, 1874-83. 
St. Ciaran, Patron of Ossory. A Memoir of his 
Life and Times.}] By John Hogan. Kilkenny,. 

1876. 

Handbook of the Cathedral Church of St. Canice, . 
Kilkenny. By Richard Langrishe. 1879. 

The Ancient City of Ossory, the Seat of its Kings, 
the See of its Bishops, and the Site of its Cathe-- 
dral. By John ogan, Mayor. Kilkenny,. 
1884. 

Kilkenny, City and County, Guide and Directory... 
By G. H. Bassett. Dublin, 1884. 
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‘History and Antiquities of Kilkenny (County 

and City), compiled from Inquisitions, Deeds, 

Wills, Family Records, and other Authentic 

Sources. Vol. I. (all published). By Rev. 

Wm. Healy. Kilkenny, 1893. 

An Account of the O’Dempseys, Chiefs of Clan 
Maliere, with references to many Irish and 
Anglo-Irish Families. By Thomas Mathews. 
Dublin, 1903. 

“The History and Antiquities of the Diocese of 
Ossory. By Rev. Wm. Carrigan, M.R.IA. 
1905. 

‘Studies in Irish History, 1603-1649. Lectures 
delivered before the Irish Literary Society of 
London. Tncludes ‘ The Confederation of Kil- 
kenny, by Dr. Donelan. Dublin, 1906. 

Essays relating to Ireland, Biographical, Historical, 
and Topographical. ‘Chapter on Kilkenny. 
By C. Litton Falkiner. Dublin, 1909. 

Members of Parliament for the County and City 

of gpm By G. D. Burtchaell. Dublin, 

9 


Nooks and Corners of the County Kilkenny. 
By Paris Anderson. Kilkenny, 1914 

- Journal of the Kilkenny Archeological Society. 

Nooks and Corners of our Own County. Twelve 
numbers issued privately, without title, name 

i of author, or place of printing. N.d. 


KILLALA. 

Narrative of what passed at Killala, co. Mayo, 
and the parts adjacent during the French In- 
vasion in the summer of 1798. By an Eye- 
Witness (the Bishop of Killala). 1800. 

Notes on the Early History of the Dioceses of 
Tuam, Killala, and Achonry. By H. T. Knox. 
Dublin, 1904. 

KILLALOE. 

Notes on the Antiquities of the United Parishes 
of Ballycallan, Kilmanagh, and Killaloe. By 
Rev. J. Holahan. 1875. 

The Diocese of Killaloe, from the Reformation to 
the close of the 18th century. By Rev. Philip 


Dwyer. Dublin, 1878. 
—, (and Killaloe). By J. Cooke. Dublin, 
Register of Irish Wills. Vol. III. includes Killaloe. 
the Succession of 


By J. Phillimore. 
Fasti Ecclesiae Hibernice : 
the Prelates and Members of the Cathedral 
Bodies of Ireland. Part IV. Killaloe and 
Kilfenora. By Henry Cotton. 
KILLARNEY. 


« Guide to the Lakes of Killarney. 
Wright. Dublin, 1822. 

Historical and Descriptive Notices of the City of 
Cork and its Vicinity. Includes Killarney. By 
J. Windele. Cork, 1849. 

Lake Lore; or, an Antiquarian Guide to some 
of the Ruins and Recollections of Killarney. 
By A. B. Rowan. Dublin, 1853. 

Killarney Legends, arranged as a Guide to the 
Lakes. By T. Crofton Croker. 1853. 

A Week at Killarney. By Mr. and Mrs. S. C. 
Hall. 1858. 

Killarney Legends. By T. Crofton Croker. 1879. 

_ Killarney. By Mary Gorges. London, 1912. 

Killarney and its Memories. The Story of its 
Sanctuaries and its Castles. By J.B. O’Riordan, 


By Rev. G. W- 


Catholic Truth Society, Dublin, 1915. 
See Kerry. 











KILLYLEAGH. 

MS. Presbyterian Register of Parish of Killy- 
leagh. Library of Presbyterian Historical 
Society, Belfast. 

KILMACDUAGH. 


History of Kilmacduagh. By Rev. J. Fahey, 
D.D. 


» V.G. Dublin, 1893. 


KILMAINHAM. 

Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, History of Founda- 
tion. By T. Wilson. Dublin, 1713. 

History of the Royal Hospital, Kilmainham: 
By Rev. Dr. Burton. Dublin, 1843. (Contains 
local data.) 

A Description of the Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, 
Dublin. With a Short Account of the Ancient 
Priories of Kilmainham. By Major Childers, 
R.E.,and Robert Stewart. Dublin, 1892. (Con- 
tains local data.) 

KILMANAGH. 

See Killaloe. 

KILMORE. 

Memoir of the Life and Episcopate of Wm. Bedell, 
Bishop of Kilmore. By Rev. Alex. Clogy. 1862, 
(Contains data on Kilmore.) 

Bishop Bedell, Two Biographies. Cambridge, 
1902. Edited by E. S. Shuckburgh. The 
first biography is by the Bishop’s son, Wm. 
Bedell; the second is by Rev. Alex. Clogy, 
Chaplain to the Bishop, 1629-42. (Contains 
data on Kilmore.) 

KILREA. 

Two Ulster Parishes, Kilrea and Tamlacht. A 
Sketch of their History. With an Account of 
Boveedy Congregation. By J. W. Kernahan, 
M.A. (Presbyterian Historical Society, Belfast). 
Coleraine, 1912. 


KILSARAN. 

History of Kilsaran Union of Parishes in co. 
Louth. By Rev. James B. Leslie, M.A. 
Dundalk, 1908. 

KILVARNET. 


See Ballysodare. 

Kine’s County. 

The Midland Septs and the Pale: an account of 
the Early Septs and Later Settlers of the King’s 
County, and of Life in the English Pale. 
Chapter on the King’s County, and the Slieve 
Bloom. By Rev. F. R. Montgomery Hitch- 
cock, M.A. Dublin, 1908. 

The Beginnings of Modern Ireland, 1534-1558. 
Chapter VII. The Plantation of Leix and Offaly. 
By Philip Wilson. Dublin, 1912. 

History of the Ely O’Carroll Territory, or Ancient 
Ormond, situated in North Tipperary, and 
North- Western King’s County, Ireland. By 
Rev. John Gleeson. Dublin, 1915. 

See Clonmacnoise. 

KINSALE. 

Council Book of the Corporation of Kinsale, from 
1652 to 1800. Edited by Richard Caulfield. 
Guildford, 1879. 

St. Multose Church, Kinsale, as it was, as it is, 
and as it ought to be. By Rev. J. L. Darling. 
Cork, 1895. 

Wini1am MacArTHour. 
79 Talbot Street, Dublin. 


(To be continued.) 
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MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS AND 
HERALDRY IN 
SALISBURY CATHEDRAL, 


BAKER MANUSCRIPTS COLLECTION, 


THE late Mr. Thomas Henry Baker of 
Salisbury, in 1902-3, carefully transcribed 
(verb. et lit.) all the memorial and monumental 
inscriptions remaining at that time in the 


Cathedral Church 


of Salisbury—600 in 


number. The MSS. consist of two tall folio 
volumes, of 126 and 57 closely written pages 
i To these he added in trick 
(each in its proper place) all the arms em- 
blazoned upon the monuments, &c., whether 
in the glass of the windows or upon the 
marble, stone, or metal of the monuments. 
Vol. i. has as addenda some fifty addi- 
tional inscriptions ‘‘ rescued from Time’s 
unceasing onslaught,” and which had dis- 
appeared at the time of his survey in the 
above years. As these MSS. are not likely to 
be printed or even made accessible to students 
in a library, and, moreover, may find a home 
across the sea, I have copied for the benefit 
of subscribers to ‘N. & Q.’ an index to the 
inscriptions, distinguishing those showing 
arms by an asterisk before each name :— 


respectively. 


Adams 
Ainslie 
Albany 
(Duke of) 
Albert 
Allnutt 
Angell 
Arney 
Arundell 


* Ballantyne 
*Barniston 
Barton 
Beare 
Bello Campo 
Bennett 
*Benson 
*Bertie 
Bingham 


ird 
*Blackborow 
Blythe 
Boucher 
Bourgoin 
Bowles 
Boyle 
Brent 
Brewer 
Britton 


INDEX. 


Vot. I. 


Brodie 
Brown 
Bull 
*Burgess 
Burnes 
Butler 
Capon 
Cary 
Castlehaven 
*Chapman 
Charman 
Chillingworth 
Christian 
Clarke 
Clungeon 
Coates 
*Coles 
*Colman 
Comfort 
*Cooke 
Corfe 
*Cotton 
Cowper 
Coxe 
Croke 
*Davenant 
Davies 
Dawson 
Dear 
Denison 


Dennis 
Douce 
Douglas 
Dove 
Drake 
Dudley 
*Duke 
Earle 
Kkins 
Essex 
(Countess of) 
ivans 
Farquharson 
Fawcett 
Finglass 
Fisher 
Fitzharris 
*Ford 
Fowles 
Francis 
Frome 
Fullford 
Ghest 
Goding 
Gordon 
Gore 
*Gorges 
Grai 
Greenup 
Gresley 





Gribble 
Grubbe 
Hamilton 
Hampson 
Hatcher 
* Harris 
*Harvey 
Hawes 
Haye 
*Hayter 
*Hele 
*Hertford 
Hill 


i 
Hindley 
Hoare 
Hole 

*Holgate 
Honer 
Hon 
Hooker 
Hulse 
Hume 

*Hungerford 

*Hunt 
Hussey 
Huxtable 

*Hyde 
Ivie 

*Jacob 
Jacock 
Jefferies 
Jervice 
Jewell 
Kent 
King 
Le — 

ingsbury 
Kinnoul 
Knatchbull 
Lake 


Langford 
Langhame 
Laurence 
Lawes 
Layard 
Lear 
Lee 
Lewis 
Liddcn 
London 
*Long 
Lowe 
Lynche 
Macdonald 


Vou. I. (continued). 


Mackenzie 
alet 
*Malmesbury 
(Earl of) 
Manners 
Marsh 
Maton 
Medlycott 
ervin 
Metford 
Meyer 
Michell 
Middleton 
*Moberley 
*Mompesson 
Momson 
*Montacute 
Moore 
Morris 
*Mullens 
Nassau 
*Noel 
Onlie 
Osborne 
hn 
‘age 
Par 
Peniston 
Peverel 
*Phipps 
lace 
*Poore 
*Powell 
Powney 
*Priaulx 
*Radnor 
Raikes 
Read 
Rennell 
Roberts 
*Robinson 
Rogers 
*Rolleston 
Rothwell 
Rudge 
Russell 
Rutland 
J. 8. 
M.S. 
Sacheverel 
Sadler 
*St. Barbe 
St. Lo Malet 
Sambrooke 


Sancto Mauro - 
*Sandford 
Sandys 
Scott 
*Selwyn 
Seymer 
Shaftesbury - 


Skrymsher 

Slade 

Smith 

Snachenberg 

*Stebbing 

Stephens 

Sturges 

Suffolk 


Swanton 
Swayne 
Sympson 
*Tate 
Theobald 
*Thomas 
Thompson 
Tounsend 
*Tounson 
Trickey 
Tuchet 
Tucker 
*Turberbile- 
Vaughan 
Verrinder 
. W. 
Wake 
Walkley 
Walsingham 
Walter 


Waterman 
Webb 
Weigall 
Wharton 
White 
Wickins 
Wilton 
Wiltshire 
Regiment 
Wordsworth 
*Wyndham 
Wyvill 


INDEX TO Non-ExistiInG INSCRIPTIONS. 


Ashley 
Barnston 
Bennett 
Brown 
Cocks 
Coleman 
Coles 
Conant 
Dovk 
*Oyley 
Ebington 
Evans 
Gardiner 


Goddard 
Harris 
Harst 
Harwick 
Hawles 
Hopson 
unt 
Hyde 
Hymer 
Legge 
Parry 
Poure 
Priaulx 


Roberts 
Sager 

Saint Barbe 
Sambrooke 


sy 
Spencer 
Stanley 
Swanton 
Tingwike 
Vaughan 
*Webb 
Whitwell. 


—— 
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Vou. Il. 
Allnutt yordonius Parker 
Ancaster Griesdale *Pembroke 
** Ashley .H. Pinckney 
> a Sf 3 H _ 
aber ca. ‘ope 
*Bampton i. 8 *Priaulx 
*Barford d:. a. Price 
Barker M. A. H *Pyle 
ew My ; 4 Radnor 
ennet 8 Ridding 
Benson Hamilton Rolleston 
*Rertie *Hardwick .S. 
Bird *Hawkins Sadler 
*Bludworth Hawles Sager 
wles *Hearst Salcot 
*Brockwell Hedges Scotus 
Burgess *Henchman Selwyn 
M. C Herbert *Seymour 
Capon Hill *Sharpe 
*Cary Hillman Slade 
Castlehaven Hody *South 
Clayton Holmes Stanley 
*Coker *Holt *Strachan 
*Coleman Hooper Strong 
*Collins Hopson *Swanton 
Conant Hume Talman 
,Gooper *Hyde Taylor 
Courte *Jacob Thomas 
Cox *Jewell Thompson 
Cradocke *Keene Turner 
J. D. *Kelsey *Urry 
Davenant *Kent *Vaughan 
*Dawson *Kenton H. V. W. 
nnis Kerrich Walton 
Dodwell Knatchbull *Ward 
Douglas *Lambert Waterer 
Eddrup Lear Wenyeve 
Evans Leigh *Whitby 
*Eyre Light *Whitwell 
Farington Long Whyte 
Fisher Longspec Willmot 
oo Longueville bona 
M. G. owe Jiltshire 
( tardiner Macdonald Regiment 
*Garrard Marsh Woodward 
Geste *Martyn *W yatt 
Gheast Merewether Wynn 
Gilbert *Miller Wyvil 
Goldsworthy | *Mompesson *Young 
Goodall H. B Ww 





* Strare.’’—It seems to m2, as it may to 
-otiers, that vigorous protest should be raised 
against this expression, which has suddenly 
sprung into vogue in England. The present 
“can scarcely be the tims when it is desirable 
to anglicize any German word, in particular 
one us2d so freely by a hostile nation, and 
which might, in truth, be well retained for 
Teutonic consideration only. Many people 
also appear strangely ignorant of its moan- 
ang—such is, at any rate, my experience. 
Let us hope the objectionable intruder may 
~soon pass from our conversation, and em- 
~ployment by our newspaper press. ~ 
CEcIL CLARKE. 


Junior Atheneum Club. 












Sr. LuKE’s, OLD STREET: BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
—This is one of the many minor parishes in 
London still wanting an historian or topo- 
grapher. Its interest is sufficient for a small 
volume, although as a separate parish its 
record only commences with the Act of 
Geo. IT., c. 21, which made the outgrowth of 
Cripplegate—all the parish of St. Giles’s 
outside the City wall—into a detached parish, 
under the name of St. Luke’s, Old Street. 

The only printed history is a scarce and 
singular work, ‘ The Historie of Eald Street, 
now called Old Street, with Memoranda of the 
Parish of St. Luke and of the Chartreuse,’ 

This is a small 4to, printed and issued by 
Messrs. Adams & King at 30 Goswell Street 
in a series of “‘ typographic leaves ” or single 
pages, showing different sizes of type, styles 
of borders, colours of inks, &c. The com- 
plete work consists of half-title; title ; 
dedication ; preface, 2 pp. ; 12 pp. of matter, 
and colophon one page. There are neither 
signatures, pagination, nor indication of 
date, but a considerable period elapsed 
between its commencement and finish, as 
changes in the title of the firm and _ its 
address occur in the imprint on each leaf. 
The text, probably written by the publishers 
for each leaf as required, is carefully gathered 
from familiar sources. 

I cannot trace any work on the church ; 
and the other important public building, the 
Lunatic Asylum, has only occasioned pam- 
phlets on its administration, commencing 
in 1754, with frequently reissued 
‘Reasons for the Establishing and further 
Encouragement of St. Luke’s Hospital,’ &c., 
1766, &c. 

The Debtors’ Prison in Whitecross Street, 
demolished nearly fifty years ago, has been 
described by Renton Nicholson and similar 
writers, but I have failed to trace any 
volumes or pamphlets on its history. 

The association of the Ironmongers with 
the parish in the administration of the 
Mitchell Estate, &c., is fully dealt with in 
John Nicholl’s ‘ Account’ and T. C. Noble’s 
‘Brief History of that Worshipful Com- 
pany.’ A quantity of memoranda by 
Nicholl, together with a MS. work by 
Noble, 

‘A Short Account of St. Luke the Evangelist 
and St. Luke’s Day : a chapter to be added to the 
Brief History of the Worshipful Company of 
Ironmongers, London,” 
are before me. 

Select Vestry scandals and corrupt manage- 
ment of the parish schools provided a number 
of pamphlets, broadsides, and handbills in 
1755 and 1760, the most importantsitem 
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being ‘ Parish Corruption in Part Display’d, 
or a Narrative of Some Late Transactions in 
St. Luke’s Parish,’ &c. In 1826 some other 
jocal agitation produced a broadside :— 

“To be sold by auction on Tuesday, April 17th, 
‘at the Rookery in the Parish of St. Rook in the 
County of Neithersex, the situation of Vestry 
Clerk,” &c. 

The places of entertainment were fruitful 
of handbills. The Peerless Pool is de- 
scribed in Warwick Wroth’s ‘ London 
Pleasure Gardens’; the Chelybeate Spring 
or Baths of St, Agnes-le-Clair is not so well 
known ; and still less familiar is the Royal 
Albert Saloon, 11 Ironmonger Row, which 
from 1840 was a Showmen’s Hall and 
Subscription Theatre. I have a brief refer- 
ence to some theatre in Whitecross Street, 
but its literature is not known to me. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


ANAGRAM: ‘‘ MONASTERY.” — Here is a 
curious anagram. I know nothing of its 
origin, but the allusion to ‘Dan my 
Senator’ seems to point to the time when 
‘O’Connell was M.P. :-— 

‘**How much there is in a word!’ says I. 
* Monastery makes Nasty Rome ; and when I looked 
at it again it was evidently More Nasty, a very 
vile place, or mean sty. Ay, Monster,’ says I, ‘have 
I found you out?’ ‘ What Monster?’ says the 
Pope. *What Monster?’ says I. ‘Why, your 
image Stone Mary.’ ‘That,’ says he, ‘is My One 
Star, my pride, my treasure.’ Says I, ‘ You should 
say, My Treason.’ ‘Yet No Arms,’ says he. ‘No,’ 
quoth I, ‘you rely on quieter means, which go 
better as long as you have No Mastery—I mean 
Money Arts.’ ‘No,’ says he again, ‘those are 
Tor Means, and Dan my Senator will baftle them.’ 

I don’t know,’ says I, ‘but I think one might 
make no Mean Story out of this one word 


Monastery.’”’ 
G. W. E. R. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN : HIS Bust rin OXFORD. 
—On May 2, 1916, a bust of bronze was 
set up in the garden of Trinity College, 
Oxford. Its pedestal, of stone, bears the 
inscription :— 

John Henry 
Cardinal Newman 
1801-1890 
The bust itself bears on one side the words :— 
A. Broadbent Sculptor 1915 
and on the other :— 
Presented by D. La Motte Esq. M.A. 

This speaking likeness looks across the lawn, 
towards Wadham College, and stands beneath 
the rooms of Tommy Short, who was New- 
man’s tutor when he was an undergraduate 
of that college. Epwarp S8. Dopgson. 

Oxford Union Society: 





Rosin Hoop BisriograpHy. (See 9 8S. 
vill. 263; 10 S. v. 468; viii. 70, 295; 11 S. 
v. 29, 94, 296; viii. 203, 297, 313, 378; 
ix. 498; x. 170, 236; xii. 170.)—The two 
following have Bewick cuts :— 

‘“‘Robin Hood’s Garland: Being a Complete 
History of all the Notable Exploits performed by 
him and his Merry Men. In which is given a 
Preface ; containing a more full and particular 
Account of his Birth, &c., than any hitherto 
published. York: Printed by and for Thomas 
Wilson and Son, High Ousegate. 1811.”—18mo, 
pp. iv, 106. 

“The History of Robin Hood. Embellished 
with cuts. York: Printed by Thomas Wilson 
and Son, High-Ousegate. 1812. (Price One 
Penny.) ’—32 mo, pp. 30. Similar cuts to 
preceding. 

Note also :— 

Journal of Forestry, vol. iii. p. 190; v., 1881, 
pp. 385-9 and 457-72. 

Lancashire and Cheshire Naturalist, vol. vii., 
1914, pp. 50-51. 

‘London’s Forest’ (Perceval), 1909, pp. 66-7. 

‘ Forests of England’ (Brown), 1883, pp. 17-18. 

J. ARDAGH. 


ANpDRIA.—Reuter, on April 18, conveyed 
to us the news of the destruction by fire of 
the ancient cathedral of this see, in which 
TIolanthe of Jerusalem, second wife of the 
Emperor Frederick II., was buried in 1228. 
According to Baedeker :— 

‘“‘ His third wife, Isabella of England, who died 
at Foggia in 1241, was also interred in the Cathe- 
dral of Andria, but the monuments of these 
empresses have long since disappeared, having 
been destroyed by the partisans of Anjou.” 

This Empress Isabella, who was daughter 
of King John, has a notice in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

For St. Richard of Andria see 11 8S. x. 329. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


“For ONE’S sins.”—The jocular use of 
this expression is noticed by the ‘ N.E.D..,’ 
which cites Geo. Borrow, 1842. An instance 
occurs in the ‘ Early Diary of Frances 
Burney,’ 1773: “‘ Had I been for my sins 
born of the male race.” (vol. i. 203, ed. 1889). 

RicHARD H. THORNTON. 


SOUTHAMPTON Row, MARYLEBONE.—A 
public-house called the Pontefract Castle 
stands at the south-western corner of Chapel 
Street at its junction with the Marylebone 
Road, and on the stuccoed side of the 
premises facing the latter the words 
‘** Southampton Row” appear, in_ old- 
fashioned letters in high relief. Mr. James 
Wilson, the Town Clerk of Marylebone, 
courteously informs me that there was a 
Southampton Row there for quite fifty 
years, to the year 1857, when it was incor- 
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porated with the Marylebone Road. This 
Southampton Row was the name indicating 
the houses on the north side of the thorough- 
fare, and extended from Chapel Street to the 
Edgware Road. The site in question’ formed 
@ portion of the estate of the late Mr. 
Benjamin Bond-Cabbel. 
J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 
Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 





Ouneries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


ITALIAN OPERA IN ENcGLAND.—I have 
been requested by Dr. Tage E. Bull of 
Copenhagen to ask the following questions :— 

1. When were the following Italian operas 
performed in London for the first time ?— 
(a) ‘La Merope,’ by Da Ponte, music by 
Fr. Bianchi, about 1799 ; (6) ‘ La capricciosa 
corretta,’ by Da Ponte, music by Martini, 
about 1795 (?); (c) ‘ Aci e Galatea,’ by (?), 
musie by Fr. Bianchi, about 1795 (?); 
(d) ‘Isola del piacere, or the Island of 
Pleasure, by Da Ponte, music by Martini, 
about 1795 (2); (e) ‘ Armida,’ by Da Ponte, 
music by Bianchi, about 1795 (?). 

2. What is the title of the cantata which 
Da Ponte and Bianchi composed together 
for the wedding (April 8, 1795) of the future 
King George IV., and when was this cantata 
produced ? 

I shall be obliged if readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
can answer them. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


MEDLEVAL ALABASTER PANEL.—In 1746 
Stukeley, in his ‘ Paleographica Britannica,’ 
illustrated an English medieval alabaster 
panel, depicting the head of St. John ona 
charger, beneath which is a seated and 
bound figure of Christ, flanked by St. Peter, 
who wears a tiara and carries a church, 
and St. Paul, who holds a book and a sword. 
Above these are St. Catherine, who holds a 
wheel and sword, and St. Margaret, who 
holds a cross. Above St. John is a vesica, 
containing his soul, supported by two angels, 
emerging from clouds. This panel has 
apparently been lost sight of since the date 
of the publication of Stukeley’s work, and 
it would be of much interest if any reader 
could afford any information which would 
lead to the discovery of its present location. 

Puitie NELSON. 
Beechwood, Calderstones, Liverpool. 





W. B. Hume, Esq., Harirax, N.S.—I 
have a portrait of this gentleman on metal 
in naval uniform, holding in his hand a plan 
of a fort. I should be interested to know 
something more about his history, his 
connexion with Halifax, and if he has left 
any descendants. JOHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 

AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 

1. ‘“‘ This world is but a thoroughfare full 
of woe.” 

2. “ The insupportable fatigue of thought.” 

3. “‘ Those that are perfect men do not 
easily give credit to every tale.” 

4, “ The most unhappy man of men.” 

5. “‘ Greatest of losses on the lone peak 
slain of Alp-like virtue.” 

6. Who “saw life steadily and saw it 
whole” ? 

7. What is it that ‘‘ imagination: boggles. 
at’ ? C. J. Hous. 

Holy Trinity Vicarage, Worthing. 

[6. Sophocles, as described in Matthew Arnold’s: 
sonnet ‘To a Friend’ :— 

But be his 


My special thanks, whose even-balanced soul, 
From first youth tested up to extreme old age, 
Business could not make dull, nor — wild = 
Who saw life steadily and saw it whole ; 

The mellow glory of the Attic stage, 

Singer of sweet Colonus, and its child. 

7. Is our correspondent thinking of Il. 280 ff. in 
Browning’s ‘The Ring and the Book,’ ‘ Giuseppe 
Caponsacchi ’?— 

The Jews who needs must, in their synagogue, 

Utter sometimes the holy name of God, 

A thing their superstition boggles at......’] 


JOHN RANBY, F.R.S., SERJEANT-SURGEON.. 
—According to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ xlvii. 267, he 
was the son of Joseph Ranby of St. Giles-in- 
the-Fields. I should be glad to ascertain 
the date of his birth, and the maiden name 
of his mother. G. F. R. B. 


CHARLES BapHAmM, M.D., F.R.S., Regius 
Professor of Physic in the University of 
Glasgow, married Margaret, daughter of 
John Campbell, and cousin of Thomas 
Campbell the poet. Two of his sons, 
Charles Badham and Charles David Badham, 
figure in the ‘D.N.B.,’ vol. ii. pp. 386-8. 
Did the Regius Professor have any other 
children ? If so, I shall be glad to learn 
some particulars of them. 

G. F. R. B. 


ARCHDEACON EpmMuUND Prys’s ‘ SALMAU.’ 
—Can any musical reader identify author- 
ship or origin of the collection of twelve 
Welsh hymn-tunes in the earliest edition 
of his versified Psalms ? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
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Brices COLLECTION oF PicTtuREs.—Can 
any of your readers tell me anything of a 
Mr. Briggs who lived at Cheltenham some 
time between 1830 and 1850, and owned a 
collection of pictures that were described as 
among the “lions” of the town? He is 
said to bave been connected in some way 
with a daughter of Gainsborough. When 
did he die ? And what became of his pictures, 
some of which are said to have been very 
fine ? CHELTONIAN. 


Sone IN GoLpsmitTuH’s ‘SHE StTooPs TO 
ConquER.’—At the end of Act II. Tony 
Lumpkin evit, singing :— 

We are the boys 
That fears no noise 
Where the thundering cannons roar. 
From what song is this an excerpt ? 
J. H. Lesiie, Major. 
31 Kenwood Park Road, Sheffield. 


“‘GALOCHE”’: “‘ CoTTE.”-—What is the game 
of galoche which is mentioned in ‘ L’Enfant 
Espion,’ one of Alphonse Daudet’s ‘ Contes 
de Lundi,’ p. 29 ? 

“Mais le plus amusant de tout c’était encore les 
eet de bouchon, ce fameux jeu de galoche que 
es mobiles bretons avaient mis 4 la mode pendant 
le siége......Lui ne jouait pas, bien entendu ; il faut 
trop d’argent; il se contentait de regarder les 
joueurs avec des yeux ! 

“Un surtout, un grand en cotte bleue, qui ne 
misait que des piéces de cent sous. excitait son 
admiration. Quand il courait, celui-ld. on enten- 
dait les écus sonner au fond de sa cotte.” 

What was the form of the garment that the 
big lad wore? A cotte is suggestive of a 
skirt, otherwise I might have pictured the 
player in a blouse. St. SwiITHIN. 

[“ Cotte” is a regular word for a workman’s or 
peasant’s overall. ] 


THELMA: CHRISTIAN NAmME.—Can any 
reader give me particulars of the Christian 
name Thelma ? It does not appear in Miss 
Yonge’s classic upon ‘ Christian Names.’ 

CHARLES PLaTT. 

60 Stapleton Road, S.W. 


AUTHOR WaANTED.—In the ‘ Eton Latin 
Grammar,’ ed. 1855-60, there is a rule: 
““Exosus, perosus, &c., accusativum exigunt’’; 
and the example is: ‘‘ Astronomus exosus 
ad unam mulieres.” Who was the astrono- 
mer, and whence is the quotation ? 

H. Moore. 

64 Curzon Street, W. 


JOHN MILLER, M.P. ror EDINBURGH FROM 
1868 to 1874.—Biographical information 
desired ; year of death specially asked for. 

T, £. 6 


Ne 
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Jutius CmsaR on “ SUDDEN DEaTH.’’— 
Julius Cesar is said to have remarked that 
““ to die suddenly and unexpectedly would be 
most preferable to him.’’ It may be worth 
while to ascertain from Cesar’s writings his 
ipsissima verba confirming this statement. 

H. Kress. 


ENGLISH CARVINGS OF St. Patrick.—One 
of the medallions on the stone vaulting of 
the Benedictine Abbey of Milton, in Dorset, 
represents St. Patrick surrounded by sprigs 
of shamrock. The carving is of the’fourteenth 
century. Another medallion in the same 
line represents St. Dunstan, who visited 
Dorset. Is any earlier sculptured image of 
St. Patrick to be found as forming an original 
part of an ecclesiastical building in Great 
Britain ? Epwarp S. Dopeson. 

Oxford Union Society. 


SHAKESPEARE’S Fatcon Crest.—Is there 
any reason why Shakespeare should have had 
a falcon for his crest ? It is curious that he 
should twice casually refer—in ‘ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,’ IT. i., and again in ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice,’ I. ii—to the name 
Falconbridge. There was a William 
Fawconbrygg, Fawconbrugge, in Coventry 
in the fifteenth century (Coventry Leet 
Book, 249, 319, 352). M. D. H. 

Coventry. 

CATHOLICS UNDER ELIZABETH.—Is there 
any evidence of those concerned in the 
Marian burnings, especially of the burning 
of the bishops, being tried for murder under 
Queen Elizabeth ? G. B. Vaux. 

Carshalton Rectory, Surrey. 


CHARLES LAMB AND JoHN LockEe.—In 
his essay ‘Imperfect Sympathies’ Lamb 
speaks of “three male Quakers, buttoned up 
in the straitest non-conformity of their 
sect.” Had he in mind a phrase of John 
Locke’s (‘Conduct of the Understanding,’ 
ed. T. Fowler, p. 11): “‘ Here is one muffled 
up in the zeal and infallibility of his sect ’’ ? 

L. P. Isporson, Private. 

Athlone. 


** Acnostic”’ AnD “ Aanosco.’’—Shortly 
after the decease of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, of 
South African fame, appeared a statement, 
by some collector of his obiter dicta, that, on 
being asked what his religious views were, he 
replied: ‘‘ Agnoseo, I do not know.” I 
should be grateful if any one possessing 
first-hand information on this matter would 
say if this statement is founded on fact, or 
not. I have always hoped that it is not, 
because such a lapsus Latinitatis seems im- 
probable in one who founded scholarships 
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for the advancement of learning. At any 
rate, this saying, true or false, has acquired 
considerable vogue, and is to be met with 
in the correspondence of persons with pre- 
tensions to culture ; and the meaning therein 
conferred on “‘agnosco”’ appears to have 
superseded the signification of that verb 
according to Latin dictionaries. This strange 
error is to be found even in Dr. Brewer's 
‘Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’ s.v. 
‘ Agnostic.. One wonders how the com- 
piler of that work would have construed 
Dido’s confession : ““ Agnosco veteris vestigia 
flamme.” N. Powtert, Col. 


Toucnine ror Lucx.—In a Birmingham 
factory, on the appearance of a sailor, the 
hands crowd round the visitor and touch him 
‘“‘ for luck.” Can any one supply a parallel 
case or comment ? There is nothing on the 
subject in the index to ‘ The Golden Bough,’ 
nor in Brand and Ellis’s ‘ Popular Anti- 
quities’ (ed. W. C. Hazlitt, 1905). I can 
only think of Matthew ix. 21 and xiv. 36. 
Touching for the King’s Evil is, of course, 
given in both the works of reference named ; 
and Sir James Frazer quotes the Macleod 
touch. CHARLES SAYLE. 





Replies. 


DEATH WARRANTS AND PARDONS. 
(12 S. i. 49, 111, 157, 210, 289, 358.) 


Sm Harry Poranp has truly stated at a 
former reference that the King did not sign 
the Recorder’s Warrant, of which Blackstone 
sets out the correct form. 

But I am not sure that at some period he 
did not sign the ‘“‘ dead warrant ’’ of which 
we constantly read in ‘The Ordinary of 
Newgate, His Account,’ from its earliest 
publication by the Rev. Paul Lorraine in 
Queen Anne’s time; in the examinations of 
Ford and Cotton, Ordinaries of Newgate 
during the latter half of George ITI.’s reign, 
by Parliamentary Committees and Commis- 
sions; and in Edward Gibbon Wakefield’s 
rather lurid ‘ Thoughts on Capital Punish- 
ment.’ 

True, searching among the MS. lists of 
those “Condemned to Dye” preserved at 
the Record Office, I have as yet met no 
royal signature, but I have met this in a 
criminal petition :— 

“The Dead Warrant will be signed by the 
Lords Justices (regents in George I.’s absence) to- 
morrow morning, for my execution on Monday 
next.”—S. P. Dom. Geo. I. 23, No. 53, 14 Sept., 1720. 








The Hon. StepHEN COLERIDGE states 
that on the S8S.W. Circuit he does not use an 
Order for Execution. The Clerk of Assize 
on the N.E. Circuit does, however, and it 
runs, after the usual formal parts, thus :— 

*‘Whereas, at this present sessions of gaol de- 
livery, A. B. is and stands convicted of murder, It is 
thereupon ordered and adjudged that the said 
A. B. taken back to the prison where he was 
last confined before his trial, and there to a place 
of lawful execution, and that he be hanged by the 
neck until he is dead, and that his body be buried 
in the precincts of the prison in which he shall 
have been last confined. 

“* JoHn Dor, 
** Clerk of Assize.”’ 
Anciently, and until recently, as SrR Harry 
Poxtanp has reminded me, pardons had to 
pass under the Great Seal, but the use of 
that has for some time been discontinued, 
as also in the case of Commissions of Assize. 

I transcribe a very recent pardon signed 
by His Majesty in respect of an offender 
whose order for execution I myself wrote out, 
when recently assisting in the Clerk of 
Assize office on the N.E. Circuit :-— 

GrorGE R.I. [The King’s own Sign Manual.) 

GEORGE THE Firtu by the Grace of God of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and 
of the British Dominions beyond the Seas King, 
Defender of the Faith, To our Justices of Assize 
for the North-Eastern Circuit, The High Sheriff 
for the County of York. 

The Governor of Our Prison at Leeds and all 
others whom it may concern. Greeting! 

WHEREAS —— —— was, at the Assizes, Leeds, 
on the 15th March [1916], convicted of murder and 
sentenced to death 

Now Know YE that We, in consideration of 
some circumstances humbiy represented unto Us, 
are Graciously pleased to extend Our Grace and 
Mercy unto the said —— —— and to grant unto 
him Our Pardon in respect of the same on Con- 
dition that he be kept in Penal Servitude for Life. 

Our Will and Pleasure therefore is that you do 
give the necessary directions accordingly ; 

And for so doing this shall be a sufficient 
Warrant. 

Given at Our Court of St. James’s the 
tenth day of April 1916 in the Sixth year 
of Our reign 
By His Majesty’s Command 
HERBERT SAMUEL. 

I find that this form is in almost identical 
language with that used in previous centuries. 
The royal seal is in the left-hand margin of 
the first paragraph, below a_ ten-shilling 
stamp. 

The “‘ Dead Warrant ”’ was a list of those 
who, on the Recorder’s report to His Majesty 
having been considered in Council, it was 
decided must suffer. The Ordinary, in full 
canonicals, brought it down to the con- 
demned hole, and duly acquainted each 
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man, woman, and child of his or her 
fate. 4 

The scene of ribaldry which ensued in the 
boys’ part of Newgate, when the Ordinary 
communicated the royal clemency, has been 
very graphically described by Wakefield and 
others. Eric R. Watson. 





“Victoria County Histories ’’(12 S. i. 
386).—No one is more conscious of short- 
comings in these than the editors are. ButI 
do not plead guilty to all H.’s criticisms. 
Lord Hylton very kindly supplied a great deal 
of valuable information—more than the plan 
of the Histories allowed me to use—and I 
could not have gone to a better source. It 
was from him that I got the date of the 
amalgamation of Merstham and Alderstead. 
If he or I made a miscopying of a date, it 
is a pity. It is not said in the History that 
the “manor” of Chilvertons was bought 
by Mr. Watson. Our information that a 
Court had been held was positive. It is 
plainly inferred that the School Board built 
the present schools. The stone quarries are 
undoubtedly the great historical feature of 
industrial Merstham. It is not fair to 
suggest that they have been confused with 
the lime-works, when the latter are mentioned 
separately. Both are more fully described 
in the Industries Section. Finally, this 
editor at least has visited every parish in 
his county (generally several times), except 
one, and that one is not Merstham. He is 
not aware now who was responsible for 
making Baron Hylton a Viscount. He can 
only hope that he or she merely anticipated 
the action of the prerogative of the Crown. 
He cannot continue this correspondence. 

Epiror ‘ V. H. SuRREY.’ 


RESEMBLANCES BETWEEN SEMITIC AND 
Mexican LaneuaGss (12 S. i. 70, 234).—Is 
it possible to understand Dr. le Plongeon’s 
assertion as intended to be something in the 
way of a striking illustration of a certain 
similarity between the rather little known 
Maya and the old Semitic languages? In 
itself the affirmation is, of course, far from 
being accurate. Both of the quoted sen- 
tences are real riddles for the linguist—the 
first ‘‘ Eli, Eli,” being a mixture of Aramaic 
and Hebrew; the second a grammatical 
puzzle, according to Hastings’s ‘ Dictionary 
of the Bible.’ 

As for Capt. Marryat’s theory, the lost 
tribes of Israel seem to have originated a 
lot of nations quite different one from an- 
other. I remember reading seriously given 
explanations about the Saxons being really 





Isaae’s sons. In the Middle Ages Ireland 
was said to have been filled, in old times, by 
Jewish people coming either from Palestine 
or from Egypt. In the sixteenth century 
Giles Fletcher, LL.D., wrote an ‘ Essay upon 
some Probable Grounds that the Present 
Tartars are the Posterity of the Ten Tribes 
of Israel’ (see ‘ D.N.B.,’ xix. 301). 

I should suggest to Mr. W. L. Kine to 
study the article on ‘ Maya’ in the ‘ New 
Catholic Encyclopedia’; I have not it at 
hand, but, if my memory is not wrong, it 
was a really interesting one. 

Shall I add that phonetic assimilation 
is a dangerous method, even when used with 
a perfectly good English pronunciation ? 
When Mrs. Baker G. Eddy tells us that 
** Adam ” may be read “a dam,’ it means 
only a personal feeling, quite respectable 
indeed. P. TURPIN. 


ANNE CLIFFORD, COUNTESS OF DORSET, 
PEMBROKE AND Montcomery (12 S. i. 310, 
356).—Her Diary is in the MS. Department, 
British Museum. I found some of her 
letters in the State Papers, and sent them 
to The Atheneum, June 2, 1894. These 
were also printed in my book ‘ British 
Freewomen,’ fourth edition, p. 136. 

Some little information about her relatives 
may be gleaned from the article ‘Sir 
Andrew Dudley and Lady Margaret 
Clifford’ in my volume ‘ Shakespeare’s 
Environment,’ p. 247. 

I know that there are two people engaged 
in writing the life of this lady. 

C. C. Sropss. 


“Coat AND Conpuct Money” (12 S. i. 
189, 316).—May I add the following extract 
from Grose’s ‘ Military Antiquities,’ 2 vols., 
1801, to my recent reply about “‘ Coat and 
Conduct Money ” ?— 


** About the time of Henry VII. we meet with a 
regulation that somewhat respects quarters [this 
being the subject of the chapter]: thisis a coatand 
conduct money ; the first was, as has before been 
observed, a species of clothing. probably for recruits ; 
the money for which was advanced by the county 
wherein they were raised, or such other as was 
directed by the king or his phy council; conduct- 
money was an allowance for subsistence, to and 
from the army, according to the number of days 
the soldiers had to march; a day's march was 
sometimes estimated at twelve and sometimes 
fifteen miles; both the coat and conduct-money was 
occasionally advanced by the different counties 
wherein the troops were quartered.” 

Notes at foot of p. 342 :— 

‘*1980/. is charged for coote and conduyt mone 
in Cardinal Woolsey’s warrant, anno 14 Henry VIII. 
by Thomas Magnus Clerk, for the king’s army 
going to Scotland.” 
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“In the paper-office there are divers letters from 
the deputy-lieutenants of counties, respecting the 
marching, quartering, and paying new-levied troops 
in the year 1627: in one from the deputy-lieu- 
tenants of the county of Surrey, coat money 
appears to have been settled at 12s. 6d. Six hun- 
dred men were, it is said, coated at that rate; the 
conduct-money was 8d. per diem, accounting twelve 
miles for a day’s march.” 

“Anno 1640, conduct-money was settled b 
King Charles I. at 8d. per diem, and a day’s marc 
at not less than fifteen miles.’’ 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (1258.i. 
348).— 
There is no death! 

The lines given in the query are incorrectly 
quoted. They are as follows :— 

And ever near us, though unseen, 

he dear, immortal spirits tread, 
For all the boundless universe 
Is life :—there are no dead. 

This is the last verse—of sixteen—of a poem 
by J. L. MeCreery, of Iowa, U.S.A. It was 
printed, under the title ‘ There is No Death,’ 
in @ collection of his poems published as 
“Songs of Toil and Triumph.’ J. T. T. 


(12 S. i. 369.) 
H. P. H.’s first quotation, beginning :— 
Now welcome Whitsuntide was come, 
is the third verse of ‘ Phaeton Junior ; or, the 
Gig Demolished,’ in Dr. Aikin and Mrs. 
Barbauld’s ‘ Evenings at Home’ (fourteenth 
evening). EDWARD BENSLY. 


When England’s wronged and danger’s nigh. 

I first heard this quatrain just after the 
close of the Indian Mutiny, when there was 
some dissatisfaction in the army over the 
treatment of the troops, and it was said to 
have been found written on one of the walls 
of Cawnpore. never heard an author 
mentioned. It ran, as I heard it :-— 

When wars are rife and danger’s nigh, 
God and the soldier is the cry ; 

When wars are o’er and matters righted, 
God is forgotten, and the soldier slighted. 


H. A. St. J. M. 


Similar lines, indicating the different 
estimation in which our soldiers and sailors 
were wont to be held in peace and war, are 
not infrequent. The following verse is said 
to have been made and sung on board 
Hawke's fleet, after the Battle of Quiberon 
Bay :— 

Ere we did bang Mounseer Conftaus, 
You sent us beef and beer ; 

But now he’s beat we ’ve naught to eat, 
For you have naught to fear. 


ToL oD. 








(12 S. i. 389.) 
Man may securely sin, but safely never, 
is the last line in No. 11, ‘ Epode,’ of Ben 
Jonson’s ‘The Forest. Jonson gives the 
line as a quotation, introducing it as “ this: 
sentence.’ He was adapting, or rather 
inverting, an aphorism which is found in 
more than one passage of Seneca :— 
Scelus aliqua tutum, nulla securum tulit. 

‘ Hippolytus,’ 164. 
and ‘‘Tuta scelera esse possunt: secura 
non possunt ”’* (‘Epistule,’ 97, 13, or 11, the 
sections being numbered differently in 
different editions). Seneca’s words express. 
in epigrammatic form a saying of Epicurus. 
(see Diogenes Laertius, x. 151), which was. 
quoted a few lines earlier in the same epistle 
as “ Potest nocenti contingere ut lateat, 
latendi fides non potest.’ Menage, in his. 
commentary on Diogenes Laertius, compares. 
Proverbs xxviii. 1. Epwarp BeEnSsLy. 


Man may securely sin, but safely never, 
is the closing line in Jonson’s great ‘ Epode- 
sung to Deep Ears,’ in ‘The Forest,’ 1616. 
It was written long before, as this very line 
is quoted in ‘ England’s Parnassus,’ and the 
whole poem, duly signed, appears in Robert 
Chester’s ‘ Love’s Martyr,’ 1601. We owe 
these discoveries to Mr. Crawford. 
L. I. Guiney. 
Oxford. 


British Herp: Hers Tosacco (12 8. 
i. 48, 136, 317).—The composition described 
at the first reference as having been supplied 
to the Amicable Club of Warrington, in the 
years 1789-97, was probably British Herb 
Tobacco, for which a patent was granted in 
1766 (No. 842) to the Rev. John Jones of 
Limpsfield, Surrey. According to the speci- 
fication of the patent, the ingredients were 
betony, coltsfoot, wild lemon thyme, wild 
rosemary buds, lavender flowers, eyebright,. 
and marsh trefoils, in various proportions. 
Minute directions are given as to the time 
when these plants are to be gathered, and 
the leaves of betony and coltsfoot are to be 
dried on hurdles made of hazel, precautions. 
being taken to exclude the light in the case of 
the betony. The patentee claims that this 
mixture, when smoked, has ‘“ been found of 
great use in strengthening the stomach, 
nerves, and eyes.” The specification is- 
curious, and is worth printing in full, but 





*It should be noted that the words ‘ secura non 
possunt,” wanting in our MSS. of Seneca (in one 
they are added bya late hand in the margin), were 
supplied by Muretus. 
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your space is valuable. I inquired in what I 
thought was the proper quarter whether the 
Rev. John Jones was rector of Limpsfield, 
but I received no reply. Perhaps one of your 
readers who possesses local knowledge may 
be able to supply the required information. 
R. B: P. 


THE ‘“ JENNINGS Property” (12 8S. i. 
329).—The nearest approach to such a 
book as that which your correspondent 
requires is as follows :— 

“The Jennens Case. Statement of Facts in 
connexion with the Pedigree of William Jennens, 
Esquire (deceased), with notes relating to the 
Pedigree of the Persons in Possession of the Estate 
of the Deceased. 1874.’ Printed for J. C. Jennens, 
25 Great Sutton Street, Clerkenwell, London, by 
Huxtable & Co., 34 St. John’s Road, London, E.C. 
This book contains an ‘ Account of the 
Death of William Jennens’ from The 
Gentleman's Magazine, July 19, 1798. 


An important book in connexion with the 
matter is:— — 

“‘The Great Jennens Case, being an Epitome of 
the History of the Jennens Family, compiled on 
behalf of the Jennens Family by Messrs. Harrison 
and Willis.” Sheffield, 1879. 

On p. 2 of this book it states that 

‘fat least seventeen cases [relating to the Jennens 
family] have come before the Courts :—three dis- 
tinct claims by the Martin family, four distinct 
claims by Joseph Jennings’ family, five distinct 
claims by Elizabeth Jennings’ family, two distinct 
claims by Henry Jennens’ family, and three distinct 
claims by Edward Jennings’ family.” 

In ‘Curiosities of the Search - Room,’ 
1880, pp. 249-51, there is given a précis of 
the case of Jennens v. Bowater and others, 
which was heard in 1878. 


Lot 436 of Sir Thomas Phillipps’s sale, 
which took place at Sotheby’s on June 17, 
1908, consisted of 

“Extracts from the Wills of the Jennens or 
Jennings families from 1588, with the names of all 
relatives mentioned in each will.” 

Many readers will remember the valuable 
catalogues issued by the late James Coleman 
of 9 Tottenham Terrace, White Hart Lane, 
Tottenham. Mr. Coleman made a special 
corner in Jennens items (deeds, wills, &c.), 
and there frequently appeared in _ his 
catalogues the following notice :— 

“To all Jennens, Jennings. Jenyns, and Jenins 
families ——Mr. Coleman has published two Pedigrees 
with notes and references, with the sincere object 
of showing to the various claimants the exact 
position all the (yet) claimants bear towards each 
other, and also the positions the usurpers of the 
Jennens Properties bear towards all the (yet) 
claimants. He has reduced the price to 2s. 7d. for 
the two together, and will send them direct to any 
Person (post free) on receiving full address, &c. &e. 





wane N.B. All persons writing to him in relation: 
to the Great panel cause are desired to send 
addressed and stamped envelopes for reply. 
Tottenham, Jan., 1893.” 

Numerous Jennings wills are printed in 
Brown’s ‘ Somerset Wills,’ vol. iii. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 
187 Piccadilly, W. 


The late James Coleman, formerly of: 
High Street, Bloomsbury, and afterwards of 
White Hart Lane, Tottenham, was much 
interested in the Jennings case, and had a 
large collection of deeds, documents, and 
pedigrees connected therewith. Among 
some of the pamphlets he issued were two: 
pedigrees of the families of Jen -ings, Howe, 
Lygon, Hamer, Beauchamp, &c., issued in 
1869 at 2s. 6d.; and another containing wills 
and long lists of baptisms, marriages, and 
burials of the Jennings family from many 
registers, ranging from 1560 to 1800, issued in 
1871 at 15s. 6d. 

Mr. Coleman died in 1910, after which the- 
business was carried on by his daughter. 
It is just possible that Mr. Marcham of 
129 High Road, New Southgate, London, N..,. 
may have the above-named pamphlets 
relating to the Jennings case, or know where: 
British Museum ? KE. A. Fry. 

PENGE AS A Priace-NaAmeE (12 S. i. 228, 
312).—Though agreeing with Mr. ANSCOMBE 
in rejecting the form Penceat as negligible in. 
the derivation of “ Penge,” Ido not think he 
has found the true etymon in the unrecorded 
personal name Penga (originally Pceging-a).. 
Most writers on Anglo-Saxon nomenclature 
consider there are already far too many 
place-names explained as due to the 
patronymic ing, the following being in- 
stances in which that suffix has been intro- 
duced by assimilation, so as to obliterate the- 
origin of the designation : Abingdon, Alling- 
ton, Billingsley, Edington, Itchington, which 
derive respectively from Aebbandun, Ellen- 
dun, Bilgesley, Ethandun, Icenantun ; while 
in Ingham the prefix is nothing more or less 
than the old Norse eng, a meadow. Hence- 
it would be most unwise to quote Penge as 
an example of patronymic origin. I gave at 
11 S. v. 97 the probable etymon of this word 
as A.-S. pynca, a point, which would be a 
very appropriate name for an outlying 
portion of Battersea, to which parish Penge 
is even at the present day territorially 
attached ; and the late PRor. SKEAT, who 
took part in this discussion, did not, as a 
|matter of fact, offer any opposition to the 
'above view. Moreover the Scotch place— 








they are to be found. Has B. searched the- 
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name ‘Pinkie’ is, fapparently, merely a 
variant of Penge, which by virtue of the 
Northern dialect has kept nearer to the 
original form. 

The occurrence of the form Penceat 
in the charter of 1067 is, doubtless, 
attributable to the attempt of a Norman 
scribe to express the Saxon pronunciation of 
Penge, for in the charter of King Edwy of 
957, quoted in McClure’s ‘ British Place- 
Names,’ the locality in question is alluded to 
as “‘se wude the hatte Poenge’’ (the wood 
known as Penge), which instance might have 
served to direct Mr. McClure to the earlier 
spelling of the name. The following quota- 
tion from a monograph by Messrs. A. 
Giraud Brown and R. E. G. Kirk, ‘ The 
Early History of Battersea ’ (Surrey Archzo- 
logical Collections, 1891), is here useful as 
indicating the liberties which Norman eccle- 
‘siastics often took with the orthography of 
Saxon names :— 

“* First of all, it is doubtful if the Commissioners 
‘were authorised in spelling the name [Battersea] 
with a The name had been written with a B 
for nearly four centuries previously, and has 
generally been so written ever since Domesday 
‘was compiled ; but it has been seen that the letter 
P is occasionally used in charters of the Norman 
period. It may be that the Normans, not under- 
‘standing the name, attempted to identify it with a 
mame they did know, Patrick ; but their attempt to 
-alter the spelling finally failed.” 

See also my own remarks re ‘ Hocktide,’ 
a word whose derivation had not been 
‘previously accounted for, at 10 S. xii. 514. 
N. W. Hitt. 


Dogmatic statements will not help us in 
‘the elucidation of a difficult name like 
Penge, which probably goes back to the 
earliest period of the Anglo-Saxon settle- 
ment. The reference in the charter of the 
year 957 to Penge shows that the origin of 
the name had by then become obscure. 
Your correspondent says: ‘‘ The tenth- 
century form should be *Penga (gen. pl.). 
The etymon of that is *Peging-a, i.e., be- 
longing to the Pegingas or sons of Pago.” 
Our ancestors did not put personal names in 
the genitive plural unless they were followed 
by a local name ; and Pago is not an Anglo- 
Saxon form at all. 

In charters and other deeds written in Old 
English (as distinguished from Latin) the 
normal method of dealing with personal 
place-names ending (nominatively) with the 
“sons” suffix -ingas was to put them in 
the dative plural, -ingum. Thus in King 


Elfred’s Will we have ‘‘ et Beadingum and 
Beadinga-hamme ’’—which 


eet illustrates 











both regular formations. It is the same 
with the earliest recorded form of Pang- 
bourne, which occurs in a (presumably 
genuine) charter dated a.p. 844 as “at 
Peginga-burnan”’ and ‘‘ Pegeinga-burnan.”’ 
In my opinion the original form of Penge was 
probably—not certainly—et Pengingum, 
2.€., ‘* at (the estate of) the Peng(a Family,” 
the personal name in that case doubtless 
being a nickname from the normal Old 
Kentish form, *pengan, of A.-S. pyngan or 
pingan, to prick. An inflective form of 
this verb, by the way, in all probability is 
the real origin of the substantive “ pang.” 

Hy. Harrison. 


Hymn-Tune ‘ Lypia’ (12 S. i. 309, 377).— 
Perhaps it may be possible for an expert to 
supplement what has been said of this tune 
with some account of another—or, perhaps, 
the same revised—entitled ‘New Lydia.’ 
In days when the rural parish churches of 
Scotland had no instruments to support the 
service of praise, the precentor in the lateran, 
having matters largely at his own disposal, 
occasionally liked to give his congregation a 
genuine taste of his quality by drawing upon 
his sovereign resources. One performer of this 
class once or twice a year chose ‘ New Lydia’ 
for his solo, giving it forth with extraordinary 
vigour and obvious appreciation of its 
musical value. The recollections from a 
somewhat remote boyhood are to the effect 
that the tune was rather florid, full of slurs, 
grace notes, and so forth, while the last line 
of each stanza was sung twice with a varia- 
tion of movement. A full account of this 
picturesque composition would be welcome. 

THOMAS BAYNE. 


THE Kine’s Own ScorrisH BORDERERS 
(12 S. i. 248, 314, 356).—I am obliged by the 
answers to my query, but I am not mistaking 
the King’s Own Scottish Borderers for the 
Lancashire Fusiliers. The K.O.8.B. keep 
Minden day, and wear roses in their caps on 
the anniversary. What I wished to know 
was whether the red tuft on their caps was 
granted in memory of the rose gardens. 
They are the only Scottish Minden regiment, 
and shared in the advance through the 
gardens. 8. 


ENGLISH PRISONERS IN FRANCE IN 1811 
(11 S. xi. 66, 116).—Thomas Rainsford, who 
had held commissions in the 8th Regiment of 
Foot and also in the 2nd Regiment of Life 
Guards, was a prisoner in France for eleven 
years. He was in 1816 appointed Provost 
Marshal at St. Helena, where he died, 
April 6, 1817. F. V. R. 
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THE TURKISH CRESCENT AND Star (12 8, 
a. 189, 254).—Anglo-Indian ladies wear such 
** amulets,’ sometimes made of tigers’ claws, 
but does Prof. Ridgeway explain when the 
star was added to the crescent? Since 


‘sending my reply I have had an opportunity 


to consult the book ‘ Insignia Turcica,’ by 
Paulus Pater, a Hungarian author quoted by 
Hammer. The author reproduces state- 
ments by Franciscus Menenius and Ezechiel 
Spanhemius, both based on a letter written 
‘by Justus Lipsius to Busbequius (in ‘ Ques- 
tionibus Epistolicis,’ Lib. i. Epist. 16), in 
‘which the following passage occurs :— 

“* Adsentior Tibi, vir nobilissime, illam semi- 
junam Turcarum, quod Genti solemne militic 
signum, quasi Romanis Aquila est, originem a 
Byzantinis habuisse. Vidi apud te primum, et 
postea complures numos zneos, in quorum parte 
duna media esset, cum inscriptione BYZANTION.” 

The Hungarian author gives what purports 
to be illustrations of such Byzantine coins, 
showing the “ falcata luna cum stella,’ as 
Spanhemius calls the sign; but I have not 
‘been able to find any photographic repro- 
‘ductions of similar coins in Mr. Wroth’s 
standard work on Byzantine coins in the 
British Museum. The crescent and star 
occur on two coins in the Museum from 
Alexandria, but they are separated from 
each other by another device. 

Bb. B.S. 


‘THe GHENT PATERNOSTER ’ (12 S. i. 328). 
—The original and translation are given in 
a note to chap. ix. of pt. ili. of Motley’s 
“ Dutch Republic’ (1888 edition, Bickers & 
Son, at p. 543). Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


LockEer’s ‘Lonpon Lyrics’: Cosmo- 
POLITAN CLUB (11 S. xii. 482 ; 12 S.i. 291).— 
There is an account of this club in ‘ Anthony 
‘Trollope, his Work, Associates, and Literary 
‘Originals,’ by T. H. S. Escott, 1913. 

W.B. H. 


ELIZABETH EVELYN (12 S. i. 288, 356).— 
In expressing my thanks to Mr. MAYNARD 
SmitH, I regret I cannot reconcile his ex- 
planation with the following, which I have 
since discovered in Miscellanea Genedlogica et 
Heraldica, second series, vol. iii. p. 243 :-— 

‘Elizabeth Evelyne of St. Foster’s (Vedast), 
Foster Lane, London, spinster. Sententie pro 
valore test. 10 July, 1652, inter John Buckeridge 
the exor. of 1 part, and Sir John Evelyn, Knt. 
(brother of the defunct), Dame Jane Hart (sister 
of the deft.), Sir John Evelyn the younger, Knt., 
and Arthur Evelyre, sons of George Evelyn, decd. 
{brother of the deft.), and Elizabeth Foster, da. of...... 
Foster, decd. (sister of the deft.), of the other part 
{209 Bowyer).”” 








On referring to the pedigree of the Evelyn 
family on p. 329 of vol. iv. of the same 
publication, I find George Evelyn of God- 
stone had two daughters bearing the name 
Elizabeth: the eldest daughter, who was 
baptized at Kingston, May 16, 1583, and 
married Sir Edward Engham of Godneston, 
co. Kent, Kt. ; and the eighth daughter, who 
is said to have died unmarried in 1623. 
There is, apparently, some confusion here. 
Seaborne Buckeridge, the nephew of the 
executor of Elizabeth Evelyn’s will, married 
Sarah, daughter of John Pierrepont, who 
after his death became the wife in 1704 
of Joseph Pember, attorney, of Billiter 
Square. Who was this John Pierrepont ? 

The Buckeridges were related through the 
Bainbriggs to the Maynards of Walthamstow 
and the Dyotts of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, 
both of which families appear to have been 
connected with that of Evelyn. Mary, 
daughter and heir of Sir John Maynard, is 
stated to have married a William Adams, 
probably the same who is mentioned as a 
cousin and of the Middle Temple in Elizabeth 
Evelyn’s will. A. STEPHENS DYER. 
207 Kingston Road, Teddington. 


THE NEWSPAPER PLACARD (11 S. xii. 483 ; 
12 8S. i. 13, 77, 129, 230, 317).—-Newspaper 
placards are even more ephemeral than 
newspapers, and in ordinary circumstances 
it would be futile to argue about them. 
But I think there can be no doubt that 
Mr. FREEMAN’S memory has misled him in 
regand to the evening newspaper placard 
which he quotes :— 

Death of Mr. Bradlaugh. 

Scorcher’s Finals. 
All the authorities in such matters I have 
consulted confirm my own recollection that 
the only sporting tipster on any evening or 
morning newspaper who used the name of 
** Scorcher ’’’ was engaged on The Sun, and 
on no other newspaper. As Mr. Bradlaugh 
died on Jan. 30, 1891, and The Sun did not 
start until June 27, 1893, this contents bill 
could not have been issued. 

R. 8. PENGELLY. 


“ AviatTikK”’ (12 S. i. 370).—Aviatik 
appears to exist, as a word, only in the 
Baskish language, if one does not look 
beyond Europe. In that language it means : 
(a) “‘ from the trunk, or beam of timber,” or 
“from the column, or pillar,” in which case 
it may be connected with Latin abies ; 
(b) ‘“‘ from the nest, or cage,’ in which case 
its origin is Latin cauea. Its v is pro- 
nounced 6; and tik is the separative or 
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ablative postpositive case-ending—equiva- 
lent to Latin a, ab, de, e, ex—which some- 
times becomes dik. There are many dialects 
in Baskish, and the spelling is irregular. 

The arbitrary string of letters aviatik, 
lately used in speaking of aircars, or flying- 
machines, of a certain kind, appears to be 
the unhappy invention of some fanciful 
French journalist, and will never flourish, 
any more than “ aviator,’ “‘ aviation,” &c., 
having no root or stem to keep it alive. To 
connect it with Latin aui, bird, is impossible, 
by the rules of the Roman language. The 
Latin word uwolatio, flying, includes the 
motion of all creatures which fly by Divine 
right, or nature, and does justice to bats, 
insects, and certain sorts of fish, as well as 
being applicable to the artificial, or imitative, 
flight of men and women. That is the 
proper term for “the Latin races,’ but for 
Englishmen such words as “ fly,” “‘ flier,” 
“* flight,” ‘‘ flying,’ are clear enough and 
shorter. Why should we deviate from good 
English in favour of false Latin ? 

Epwarp S. Dop«son. 

Oxford Union Society. 


Mip-NINETEENTH-CENTURY LITERATURE 
FoR Boys (12 S. i. 188, 257, 315).—I think 
the name of George Mogridge (“‘ Old Hum- 
phrey’’) should find a place in this list. 
Such books as his ‘Tales in Rhyme for 
Boys’ certainly gave me great pleasure 
more than fifty years ago. Doubtless his 
writings would be dubbed “ goody-goody ”’ 
by present-day readers, but that is a matter 
of opinion. There was a moral enforced by 
every story he told, and his influence on the 
children of his day must have been tre- 
mendous. His output was considerable—at 
the end of the ‘ Memoir’ published after his 
death the list of his published works 
occupies six pages. George Mogridge was 
born at Ashted, near Birmingham, Feb. 17, 
1787, and died at Hastings, Nov. 2, 1854. 
His grave is in All Saints’ Churchyard, and 
over it a suitable memorial has been placed 
by the Committee of the Religious Tract 
Society ‘‘ to mark their high estimate of his 
character and works.” (See 9S. x. 195.) 

JOHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


A CHurRCcH BELL AT FARNHAM IN DORSET 
(12 S. i. 389, 420).—The inscription ‘‘ Ora 
Mente Pia Pro Nobis Virgo Maria”’ is recorded 
as on a bell at Pleshey, Essex, with the well- 
known trade-stamp inscribed ‘‘ William 
ffoundor me fecit.” This founder was 
probably William Dawe, and there are two 
birds (daws ?) on the stamp. His date was 








c. 1400 (Downman, ‘ Ancient Church Bells,” 
1898, p. 48 ; StahIlschmidt, ‘ Church Bells of 
Kent,’ 1887, pp. 24-7). 

The “Ora Mente” inscription is also at 
Chertsey and at Wotton, both in Surrey 
(Stahlschmidt, ‘Church Bells of Surrey,” 
1884, pp. 142, 79), and doubtless elsewhere. 

The stamp of William the founder is: 
recorded for Essex, Herts, Kent, Norfolk, 
Somerset, Suffolk, Oxfordshire, Surrey, and 
Sussex, but as it was apparently used by 
another William after his death, it affords. 
no very close indication of date. There is a 
bell bearing this stamp in Magdalen Tower, 
Oxford, built c. 1480. Many founders’ 
stamps and letters went on from generation 
to generation in the same foundry. 


Durham. J T. F, 


Sone WANTED : ‘THE DUSTMAN’S WIFE” 
(12 S. i. 227, 333).—I think the song MR. 
BuRLS mentions was called ‘The Dustman’s 
Wedding,’ which described the adventures: 
of a certain ““Hookum Snivvy, who wore 
short gaiters,” at the wedding of his friend 
Joe Buggins. The last time I heard it was 
at the Old Coal-Hole (Judge and Jury) in 
the late fifties. 

It was sung to the tune of ‘ Billy Taylor.’ 
I do not know who the publishers were, if 
it ever was published, but I do not think 
the authorities would allow it to be sung at 
any of the music-halls at the present day. 

ALFRED MASSON. 





‘The Dustman’s Wife’ was published by 
B. Williams, 11 Paternoster Row, London.. 
The outside illustrated cover reads = 
‘Written by G. W. Hunt”; but within it 
is superscribed : ‘“‘ Written and composed by 
E. W. Hunt.” The first line of the song 
runs :— 

O, once there liv’d in Bethnal Green. 
A copy of the song is among G. W. Hunt's: 
compositions in the British Museum Library... 
A. H. Mac tean. 
14 Dean Road, N.W. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PiaTE (12 8.1. 248.. 
379).—The mark P. R. repeated is of course 
irregular, as there should be the “ castle” 
and the “‘thistle’’ if the piece is of Edin- 
burgh make ; the period could be best judged 
by the style of the work. Patrick Robertson 
was admitted as a goldsmith in 1751, and 
was working certainly up to 1778. 

May I take this opportunity of saying that 
the authoritative book on English Hall- 
marks is ‘English Goldsmiths and_ their 
Marks,’ by Charles James Jackson, F.S.A.. 
Macmillans, 1905 ? W.. B. S.. 
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REFERENCE WANTED (12 S. i. 389).—In 
“Travels during the Years 1787, 1788, and 
1789,’ Arthur Young, under the date of 
Nov. 7, 1787, writes of the country between 
‘Dunkirk and Rosendael that there 
“are a great number of neat little houses, built 
‘with each its garden, and one or two fields inclosed 
of most wretched blowing dune sand, naturally as 
white as snow, but improved by industry. The 
magic of property turns sand to gold.” 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


For ‘‘ the magic of property turns sand to 
gold,’ see Arthur Young’s ‘Travels in 
France,’ p. 109, Miss Betham- Edwards’s 
edition, 1892. It was whilst he was at Dun- 
kirk, Nov. 7, 1787, that Arthur Young wrote 
the above. A. GWYTHER. 


RicHARD WILSON (12 S. i. 90, 158, 213, 
277).—Since Richard Wilson, the friend of 
Lord Eldon, has been identified with the 
magistrate of Tyrone, thanks to W. H. B. 
and Eprtor ‘ Irish Book LOvER,’ it should 
be possible to ascertain the date of his 
death. Where did it take place, and was 
he ever married to Lord Rodney’s daughter ? 
In The Bon Ton Magazine, i. 278 (September, 
1791), there occurs the following paragraph, 
which is obviously copied from some news- 
paper, probably The Morning Post or 
Morning Herald :-— 

“Old Dick Wilson has been much enfeebled 
‘since his marriage. He has, by the advice of his 
apothecary, retired to the sea-coast...... ve 
As I have stated previously, he eloped from 
Bath with a daughter of Lord Rodney in 
April, 1789. 

I regret that I cannot answer the question 
of Mr. JAMES DuRHAM, ante, p. 277, but 
the following biographical information, taken 
from The Town and Country Magazine, 
xxi. 195-6, may be of some assistance :— 

“Mr. bv aggag! the son of an officer who resided 
near Dublin. is father’s fortune was rather 
narrow, but he shared it most liberally with his son, 
to whose education and appearance in life he paid 
every attention. On leaving school he was entered 
as fellow-commoner in the University of Dublin, 
where he was generally disliked, from the vanity 
and puppyism that marked his character ; and not- 
withstanding the pains taken with his education, 
he attained but a very superficial knowledge of 
literature, and never applied himself to the study 
of any profession. 

“Soon after his father’s death he found himself 
reduced to ways and means for a livelihood, his 
rea, any having been profuse ; and was forced 
to leave his native country and seek his fortune in 
England. 

“Gaming appeared to him the most eligible mode 
of obtaining support; and. for the purpose of be- 
coming an adept. he formed connexions with those 
whom he considered most capable of instructing 












him. Among these was the late[William] Brereton, 
of Drury Lane Theatre. His acquaintance with 
this gentleman was rather unfortunate. They 
quarrelled ; Brereton challenged, and Mr. W[ilson]} 
refused to accept the defiance, alleging that his 
antagonist, being on the stage, was not a gentle- 
man. Brereton, enraged at this insult, instantly 
dispatched a letter to his namesake and relation at 
Bath, the celebrated George Brereton of fighting 
memory, who, on receiving it, came post to London, 
determined to make an example of W[ilson}.” 

Then follows a description of how George 
Brereton flogged Wilson at “‘ a coffee house 
under the Piazza,” and how the pair sub- 
sequently fought a duel (April, 1777), in 
which Wilson was wounded. Cf. St. James’s 
Chronicle, April 17-19, 1777; Rambler's 
Magazine, vii. 199. 

**In the course of some time W[ilson] resolved 
upon trying a matrimonial scheme, and having 
found a woman to his purpose entered the hymeneal 
noose. By this match he acquired competency. 
and having made Bath his headquarters soon formed 
a circle of genteel acquaintance.” 

The account concludes with a description 
of Wilson’s elopement from Bath in 1789 
with Lord Rodney’s daughter, who is said 
to have been ‘“‘ scarce seventeen.” Wilson’s 
age is given as 45. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


CHURCHES USED FOR ELECTIONS OF 
MUNICIPAL OFFICERS: WHALLEY (11S. xii.360, 
404, 430, 470, 511; 128. i. 38).—Mr. Ricnoarp 
LAwsON, at the third reference, says, after 
quoting a passage from the ‘Journal of 
Nicholas Assheton,’ “‘ The date of the entry 
is Sept. 4, 1617, and the church referred to 
is Whalley Abbey in Lancashire.” 

Is the latter statement quite beyond cavil 
from any prowler in the minutiz of history ? 
There were two churches in the Whalley of 
1617, the Conventual and the Parochial; 
and though the former was not demolished 
until some forty-five years (between 1661 
and 1665) later than that date, yet as the 
Abbey demesne was purchased by Richard 
Assheton and John Braddyl in 1553, and 
the Abbey itself was soon afterwards 
reduced to a welter of ruins, it seems to me 
that the election referred to was more likely 
to have been held in the Parish Church hard 
by, and this notwithstanding the entry that 
the officers “alighted at the Abbey, and 
presently after went to church.’ Prome- 
nading through a stone quarry, to which 
the Abbey was then irreverently reduced, 
would be a more undignified procedure for 
pompous State officials than walking along 
a few yards of level road. This may be 
but an inferential detail, but of such truly is 
history manufactured. J.B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 
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Srr Ropert MANSELL, KT. (12 S. i. 308, 
398).—There is a short memoir of Sir 
Robert Mansel, by G. T. Clark, under the 
title ‘Some Account of Sir Robert Mansel, 
Kt., and of Admiral Sir Thomas Button, 
Kt.,’ Dowlais, 1883. It is stated that 
Mansel was born about 1573 and died in 
1653, leaving no issue; his place of burial 
is not stated, but mention is made of a 
portrait at Penrice in Gower. There is 
some doubt about his wives: the author 
mentions Jane, daughter of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon; Miss Roper; Ann, daughter of Sir 
John Ralph; and Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Nicholas Bacon. He states that the 
will of Sir N. Bacon of Stiffkey, June 4, 1614, 
refers to ‘““my brotner Mansell,’ and that 
“the lady who was Sir Robert’s wife in 
1620, and who fought his trade battles (in 
connexion with the glass monopoly) so gal- 
lantly, was Elizabeth, Lady Mansel.”’ 

I may add that the last volume of the 
Calendar of the Hatfield MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Commission) contains a number of Mansel’s 
letters on naval affairs. Rays JENKINS. 


Foutk-Lore at SEA: THE RABBIT IN 
Britain (12 S. i. 66, 154, 235, 317, 394).— 
May I thank the many contributors who 
have so kindly helped me by replies as to 
hares and rabbits and the ill-luck they 
bring (I specially owe thanks to Sr. 
SwitHiIn)? and may I note that I have 
another example of their being regarded in 
folk-lore as things to be avoided, and 
equally dreaded ? In County Leitrim it is 
believed that “ an ‘expecting woman’ who 
meets either a hare or rabbit can only 
avoid the worst possible luck by tearing off 
a bit of her chemise and throwing it away.” 

This form of averting evil is well known 
in Mourne, where I have known it to be 
practised over an “‘ over-looked ’’ child who 
is still alive. Ms Le 


ACCIDENTAL LIKENESSES (12 S. i. 348).— 
A large number of illustrations depicting 
freak photographs will be found in the 
volumes of The Strand Magazine under 
‘Curiosities. The following may serve as 
examples :— 

‘Photo of a Plank of Poplar cut in the 
Mountains of Western Virginia, shows a 
human face in the markings of the wood.— 
Vol. xiii., 1897, p. 478. 

‘The Maids of Bute,’ a photograph of 
rocks on the northern side of the island of 
Bute which appear to represent two women 
sitting on the hillside.—Vol. xvi., 1898, p 600. 

‘Not Clouds, but a Cauliflower Head’ ; 
this has the appearance of the “head” of 








ordinary brewer’s wort in an active state of 

fermentation.—Vol. xxviii., 1904, p. 116. 
‘Not a Terrible Monster,’ but an Angora 

cat eating a piece of meat on the kitchen 

floor.—Vol. xxviii. 1904, p. 240. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Plate IX. of R. H. Lock’s ‘ Rubber and 
Rubber Planting,’ Cambridge, 1913, is a 
picture of the canker of hevea bark. How- 
ever, the outstretched root, together with the 
fungus, forms a most gruesome image of a 
dying negro, his head swathed in white rags, 
supporting’ himself at the foot of the tree, 

H. V. Horwoop, 


An engraving in my possession, published 
by H. Humphreys, Castle Square, Carnarvon, 
is‘ thus inscribed :— 

**Singular Rock, by the road side, ten miles. 
from Carnarvon, and three from Beddgelert. It is. 
called Pitt’s Head, because it bears a sportive: 
resemblance to the head of that celebrated 
statesman.”’ 

JOHN T. PAGE. 


‘Kine Epwarp III.’: Herarpic At- 
LUSION (12 S. i. 366).—Mr. Ropway’s 
suggestion as to the “‘ milk-white messengers 
of time”’ is interesting, but hardly satis- 
factory. The preceding expression “‘ Sound 
those silver wings of thine’ seems to refer 
to the old man’s silvered cheeks. If so, 
““those milk-white messengers of time” 
must be a further reference to his grey hairs. 
In my note on the passage I have illustrated 
it by Lodge, ‘Wounds of Civil War,’ p. 4 
(Hunterian ed.) :— 

Vpon whose reuerend head 
The milke-white pledge of wisedome sweetly spreds. 
G. C. Moore Smita. 


THoMAS FULLER: ‘‘ MAN IS IMMORTAL 
TILL HIS WORK IS DONE ”’ (12 S. i. 388).—The 
quotation given by Mr. R. A. Ports is from 
Fuller’s ‘ Church History of Britain,’ book ii- 
century viii. 18, ‘ Bede’s Last Blaze, and the 
Going-out of the Candle of his Life, a.p. 734.’ 
As Mr. Ports’s quotation is not quite exact, 
I quote it from James Nichols’s edition of 
‘The Church History of Britain,’ third 
edition, London, 1842, vol. i. p. 151 :— 

“Thus, God’s children are immortal while their 
Father hath any thing for them to do on earth; 
and death, that beast, cannot ‘overcome and kill 
them, till first they have finished their testimony, 
Rev. xi. 7; which done, like silkworms, they 
willingly die when their web is ended, and are 
comfortably entombed in their own endeavours.’ 

JOHN R. MAGRATH. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 

[Pror. BENsLY and Mr. W. H. Peer thanked for 
replies. } 
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Hotes on Books. 


The Self-Discovery of Russia. 
(Constable & Co., 6s. net.) 


Mr. Srmpson is inclined slightly to apologize 
for a tone of ‘“‘ dogmatism ”’ in the passages of 
this book which deal with foreign affairs; and 
then takes occasion to remark that the passages 
in question are based upon conversations he has 
been privileged to hold with one or two of the 
highest Russian authorities. Such indications 
of unusual opportunity, and the fact that a great 
proportion of the material which makes up the 
book has quite clearly been gathered at first hand, 
prompt the wish that the author had seen fit 
to construct a more thoroughgoing and con- 
nected account of what he knows. We must not, 
however, be ungrateful for what he has here given 
us; and those who are “‘ reading up ”’ Russia, or 
putting together a library of works on the great 
nation whom we have so recently begun to 
appreciate, should make a note of this work. 

The first essay is upon the organization and 
the multiple activities of the Zemstvos in the 
present war: a good and clear account of one of 
the most remarkable national developments of 
which there is any record. 


‘Some Economic Problems’ and ‘ Russia and 
Constantinople’ are, perhaps, the two _ essays 
which have the most direct interest for English 
readers. It would seem to be of the first im- 
portance that the feeling which animates Russia 
in respect to Constantinople should be well and 
widely known, accurately and sympathetically 
understood among us; and Mr. Simpson has no 
small contribution to make towards this. He 
quotes largely from the work of Prince Eugéne 
Trubetzkoy, one of the leaders of Russian popular 
thought and aspiration, who on the subject of 
Constantinople develops not merely the political 
and economic argument—which, doubtless, to 
most Western political thinkers appears the main 
and serious part of the matter—but also the argu- 
ment from the new and vivid consciousness of the 
Russian people, in which they see themselves 
charged with a religious mission of liberation to 
the whole of Europe. A few years ago there might 
have appeared to be nothing more:in this than 
ignorance and fantasy; but a nation which, at 
one stroke, and disregarding pecuniary loss, can 
free itself from what seemed a hopelessly inveterate 
canker, may claim respect, not only for those 
political aims which the materialist allows to be 
natural and proper, but also for national ideals 
which the ordinary Western financier or diplo- 
matist can but regard as an amiable madness—if, 
indeed, they are genuine. Mr. Simpson has a 
good deal that is interesting to say about the 
prohibition of vodka. ‘The Future of Poland’ 
also furnishes a useful popular statement of the 
factors in an immense problem. Interspersed 
are one or two sketches of scenes in the Russian 


By J. Y. Simpson. 


lines, and there is also a good chapter on religion 

in Russia, where, in addition to the general state- 

ments about Russian religiousness which have 

been repeated now to weariscmeness, there are 

welcome details given as to the recent history and 

= aaa position of the Russian Orthodox 
urch. 





Ancient Liturgical MS. discovered in Exeter- 
Cathedral Library. By Ethel Lega-Weekes. 
(Reprinted from Devon and Cornwall Notes and 
Queries, April, 1916.) 

THE Rev. R. W. B. LANGHORNE, Sub-Librarian 

of Exeter Cathedral Library,is the discoverer of 

the remains of an old manuscript of a liturgy, 
which consists of eight strips of parchment,. 

12 in. by 2in. or 12 in. by 4in., together with a 

number of small scraps—making eighteen pieces 

in all. They had been used for lining the backs 
of the volumes of ‘ Works’ of Galen. Miss Ethef 

Lega-Weekes, being asked to examine the “ find ”” 

and give an opinion upon it—its discoverer lacking 

the requisite leisure—has come to the conclusion 
that the MS. is Continental work of the last 
quarter or so of the ninth century, which, it may 
be taken, was brought into England by Leofric, 
who came in 1042. Miss Lega-Weekes has identi- 
fied twenty-four of the collects, &c., which (in- 
complete) appear on the fragments, and is of 
opinion that their variety points to the MS. 
having been a plenary Missal, such as began to 

be written about 900. 

Miss Lega-Weekes is so competent to form an 
opinion that, in the absence of present oppor- 
tunity to investigate the matter directly for our-- 
selves, we can only say that her account of the: 
matter appears to us very probable. and that we 
should expect to see it confirmed by further expert 
work. There are portions of the MS. which she- 
has not been able as yet to identify, and this, in 
her opinion, leads to a hope that we may here- 
possess a clue to very early sources, whence possibly” 
we may get some light on the problem of the- 
Sarum Missal. This little brochure should 
certainly receive the attention of students. 


MISCELLANEOUS JOTTINGS FROM THIS 
MONTH’S CATALOGUES. 


Mr. FRANCIS Epwarps’s latest Catalogue 
(No. 363) describes a miscellaneous collection of 
rare books, and includes a number of tempting 
items, especially under the headings ‘ Architecture ” 
and ‘Italian Art and Literature.’ Under the- 
former is offered for five guineas a copy of Viollet- 
le-Duc’s ‘ Dictionnaire Raisonné de 1’ Architecture: 
Francaise,’ 10 vols., with three thousand en- 
gravings from the author’s drawings ; under the 
second from among nearly forty works we may 
mention 5 vols. of the original editions of Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle’s works on the subject, the 
‘ History of Painting in Italy from the Second to- 
the Seventeenth Century,’ 1864-6, and the 
* History of Painting in North Italy,’ 1871, which, 
together with a second edition of the ‘ Early 
Flemish Painters,’ are to be had for 71. Under 
the subheading ‘ Rome ’ will be found a series of 
over one hundred copperplate views of the 
antiquities of Rome by Rossini, 2 vols., folio,. 
1820-23 (91.) ; and under the sub-heading ‘ Dante,” 
the folio volume of Stradanus’s illustrations, pre- 
face by J. Addington Symonds, 1892 (41.). There- 
are several important works on natural history 
and science : e.g., King and Partling’s ‘ Orchids of 
the Sikkim Himalaya,’ 3 vols., 1898 (81. 10s.) ; and 
vols. 11 to 20 (101. 108.), and vols. 5 to 10 (111.), of 
the Transactions of the logical Society, con- 
taining together nearly one thousand sag 
Those who are interested in costume may like to 
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hear of a copy of Detaille’s ‘ L’Armée Frangaise,’ 
‘the subscribers’ edition, in 2 vols., folio, published 
1885-9 at 321.—here 121. 10s. Mr. Edwards has 
also ‘The Mariner’s Marvellous Magazine, a 
Series of Thirty Chap-Books,’ enclosed in a cloth 
** cabinet,’’ 1809 (31. 108.); the six volumes of 
The Tomahawk, 1867-70 (21.) ; a copy of Ozanam’s 
*‘@uvres,’ 1855, 5 vols. (168.); and a first 
‘collected edition of Synge’s works in 4 vols., 
brought out six years ago (31. 10s.). 


Messrs. Myers & Co. send us a lavishly illus” 
trated catalogue (No. 212) describing some 
~ 260 choice items, several of which are of first-class 
importance. They have nearly thirty examples 
-of fine binding, mostly of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, both French and English, 
‘including some of the work of Charles and Samuel 
Mearne. Our American readers will find a good 
deal to interest them here, and particularly two 
-original MS. military maps used by Leslie in the 
War of Independence, the one (1777) showing the 
-country between Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
a relic of the battle of Brandywine (45l.); the 
- other connected with the battle at Briar’s Creek 
in 1779 (151. 15s.). There is also a first edition of 
«Capt. John Smith’s ‘The Generall Historie of 
Virginia,’ &c. (151. 158.); and, catalogued under 
*‘ America’ because of the accounts of voyages and 
settlements which it contains, Robert Fage’s 
*‘ Cosmography ’—a very rare and curious book— 
to be had for 8l. 8s. Guicciardini’s ‘I Paesi 
Bassi,’ first edition, Antwerp, 1567 (4l. 4s8.); the 
report of the disputation or private conference 
with the Jesuit Father Campion in the Tower, 
black-letter, 1581 (21. 2s.); Holbein’s ‘ Imagines 
Mortis ’ in the first Cologne edition, 1555 (21. 2s.) ; 
-the Elizabethan ‘ Book of Homilies,’ black-letter, 
1574 (31. 38.); and Nicholay’s ‘ Navigations, 
Peregrinations, and Voyages, made into Turkie,’ 
translated out of the French by T. Washington 
the younger, 1585 (31. 5s.), may be mentioned as 
: —-* of sixteenth-century printing ; to which 
may be added Jugge’s second illustrated edition 
(black-letter) of the New Testament (5l. 5s.). 
The greatest treasures, however, which Messrs. 
Myers offer here are the ‘ Hore ’"—a Hardouyn, 
printed on vellum, no date, but the Almanack 
1509-24 (115l.); a French fifteenth-century MS. 
-on vellum, with numerous miniatures and 
borders (2501.) ; and a Dutch MS., also on vellum 
and of the fifteenth century (85l.). 


Messrs. Sotheran’s Catalogue No. 763 continues 
their list of the books from the late Baron 
.de Reuter’s library, giving particulars of 

philosophical works and of books of Oriental 
cad classical interest. Under all three divi- 
sions we have a very good set of books 
- offered at moderate prices. Thus we noticed 
under ‘ Philosophy’ Hartenstein’s Kant (51. 15s.) ; 
the great edition of Hegel brought out in the 
thirties and forties of the last century by his 
friends (91. 9s.); and Prantl’s ‘ Geschichte der 
Logik im Abendlande,’ 1855-70 (5l. 5s.) ; among 
Oriental works the French version of Moses 
Maimonides, ‘Le Guide des KEgarés’ (31. 3s.) 
and a fine copy of Mohl’s French translation of 
Firdausi in the 1837-78 edition, 7 vols., royal 
folio (121. 12s.); and in the long list of useful 
Greek and Latin classics the Stallbaum Plato, 
-21 parts in 12 vols. (31. 38.) ; a complete set of the 
Athenian Society’s publications (102 10s.); and 
-the 7 vols. of Jebb’s Sophocles (21, 15s.). 





Mr. George Salby‘s Catalogue No. 6 gives 
particulars of over one thousand books relating to 
Anthropology and Archeology. He has some 
good sets of publications of societies, e.g., the 
Egyptian Exploration Fund, first to thirty-second 
memoir, 32 vols. (25l.); and the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, from 1880 to 1913, 33 vols. (241,), 
His most imposing item, which costs 1401., 
Kingsborough’s ‘ Antiquities of Mexico,’ 1830-48, 
9 vols., imp. folio, containing about one thousand 
plates, illustrating the remains of ancient Mexican 
civilization collected in the various great libraries 
of Europe. As a whole this Catalogue might 
serve as a useful summary of the anthropological 
and archeological work of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 


Mr. James Miles of Leeds has sent us his 
Catalogue No. 202, from which we select the 
following for mention: Whitaker’s ‘ History of 
Richmondshire,’ with the Turner plates, 1823 
(81, 88.) ; a copy of ‘ The Annual Register,’ 1758 to 


1828, 72 vols. (21. 10s.) ; a manuscript on Glove- 


making, evidently written by an expert witha 
view to publication, early nineteenth century 
(21. 28.); and Pine’s Horace and Virgil (Horace 
with error corrected), 3 vols. in all, the Virgil 
being bound as 1 vol. (4l. 4s.). 


Messrs. James Rimell’s Catalogue of Books on 
Applied Art (No. 242) contains some highl 
interesting things. Under the heading Th 
lumination’ they describe two good ‘ Hore ’— 
an early MS., probably Flemish, with 3 full-page 
miniatures, and many red and blue capitals, in 
Gothic letters on vellum (12/. 128.); and a 
fifteenth-century French example (25l.). We 
noticed several attractive works in the ‘ Military’ 
and ‘ Naval’ sections ; under ‘ Costume’ a copy 
of Vecellio, ‘ Habiti Antichi et Moderni ’—the 
second edition of 1598 (8I.); a selection of 
Catalogues well worth attention; and a copy of 
Buck’s ‘ Antiquities,’ which they offer for 181. 18s, 


We received an unusually large number of 
catalogues this month, and hold several over for 
our next notice. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN are bringing out on 
June 1 the first part of ‘A Bibliography of 
British Ornithology from the Earliest Times to 
the End of 1912, including Biographical Accounts 
of the Principal Writers and Bibliographies of 
their Published Works,’ by Messrs. W. H. 
Mullens and H. Kirke Swann. The work will be 
—— in six bi-monthly parts, price 6s. net 
each. 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish ee: may appear in the intervening 
weeks in ‘N. & Q.’ 





Notices to Correspondents. 


Brownmoor (** Till May be out cast not a clout ”). 


—This saying is often quoted as ‘‘ Cast not a clout,” 
&c. See 108. v. 388, 433, 474, 4 
Mr. H. S. GLapsTonE and Mr. McPIKE. — 


Forwarded. 








